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FINE FIBRE FINISH: 


Made of a very: finely pulverized wood. ees hich ne 
ar interesting and durable working surface:,: wa 
MARBLE. DUST FINISH: oR at 
Made’ with’ select pure white -marble, gronnd® ‘to. etn 
extremely: fine texture, aad deat avery pleasing: and | 
responsive tooth. : 
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Made with best "quality. wool; ‘ground tr “be. . 


-. Offers a very“responsive soft ¢ tooth, 


‘ se Velvet Finish 


: nab beanies: : 


Prepared: on finest aoaley, Cs processed boards. 
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30° ~ Fibre Finish = Biv 36. Velvet Finish 
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DUVEEN 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


720 Fifth Avenue New York 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 
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EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTISTS COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 
your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
GRamercy 7-6825 


March 15, 1949 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


GREAT CHINESE PAINTERS 


OF THE 


MING and CHING DYNASTIES 


15th - 18th CENTURIES 


Benefit of The Asia Institute 


THROUGH APRIL 2 


19 East 64th Street, New York 
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PAUL ROSENBERE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


MICHEL PATRIX 
To April 2 


16 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


POUGNY 


March 28—April 16 


14 EAST 57th STREET | « NEW YORK 


WARD 


LOCKWOOD 


March 21—April 9 


LUYBER? i112 East 57th Street, N. Y. 22 


THRU MARCH 
P. MATISSE GAL. 
41 East 57th St., N. Y. 


Recent Paintings 


Paintings by Anatol 


SHULKIN 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES .w: Medison Ave. (bet. 87 8°58 Sts.) N. Y. 


A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


High School Art in Texas 


AusTIN.—Four requisitionings for ju- 
ry service in Texas—at San Antonio, 
Austin, Fort Worth and Houston—have 
given a _ broad perspective on the 
state’s professional, amateur and high 
school art. My latest service at Hous- 
ton was on the jury for the Scholastic 
Exhibition where some 1,200 examples 
of the creations of high school young- 
sters were submitted from the South- 
east region. Entries were in many 
media and catagories, including crafts. 
The event was sponsored by Foley’s 
Department Store with generous sup- 
port in the way of space, personal as- 
sistance, promotion and courtesies to 
the jury. 

The jury consisted of Miss Ruth 
Uhler, Curator of Education, Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts; Ivan Johnson, 
Director of Art Education of Dallas 
Public Schools; Ben Bailey, Jr., Head 
of Art Department of Texas College 
of Arts and Industries at Kingsville, 
Robert Joy, artist of Houston, and your 
reporter. Mrs. Grace S. Smith, Direc- 
tor of Art Education at Houston, was 
master of ceremonies. The jury ac- 
cepted 249 works, of which 94 were 
awarded the Achievement Keys which 
send them to the National Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 


The day-long study of these 1,200 
creations of aspiring young artists was 
revealing. The rejections were either 
feeble naturalistic sketches, imitations 
of adult subjects and techniques or of 
“successful” commercial work, as in 
ads, illustrations or cartoons, or they 
showed a shocking ignorance of basic 
pictorial design. Also they were mainly 
tight rather than the free, happy, emo- 
tional creations normal to youth. 


The acceptancies were largely, but 
in widely varying degrees, honest crea- 
tions of the age level of their makers. 
Perhaps half of them enriched crea- 
tion with an ample intuitive design 
sense; a very few showed poetic im- 
agination. The 94 key winner com- 
bined these virtues sufficiently to win 
three of the jury’s five votes. About 
a dozen paintings were outstanding 
original works which would honor the 
young artists in any national exhibition 
of a similar age. Sculptures from one 
Houston school were remarkable. 
Crafts, except woven belts, mainly 
showed good craftsmanship, but design 
was conventional, often banal. Tex- 
tile designs were competent and a fair 
minority, original. As a whole the ex- 
hibition would perhaps parallel the 
average of other states. 


Why should nearly 1,000 out of 1,200 
teen-agers be ignorant or feeble in that 
great basic quality of all art of all 
ages—design? Why should they imitate 
adult or commercial standards instead 
of being forthrightly themselves? 

And, finally, does a competitive ex- 


hibition like this do more harm in 


discouraging those who fail to win 
honors than it does good in encourag- 
ing the talented or clever few? Em- 
barrasing questions, these, for the art 
teachers of Texas and the nation. 
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3 WATERCOLORISTS 


GASSER 
KAUTZKY 
WHITAKER 


March 29—April 9 


Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 


1. M. Paintings 
First Showing in U. S. 


PERIDOT March 7 - April 2 


6 EAST 12th STREET 
HOUGHTON 





CRANFORD SMITH 


Paintings — Through April 2 
PASSEDOIT GALLERY 121 €.57,N.¥. 





DOROTHY Paintings 


ANDREWS 


Through March 19 
Luyber « 1:2 €. 57 st. 


PAINTINGS MAR. 21-APR. 9 


LARRY RIVERS 


JANE STREET GALLERY 


760 Madison Ave., N. Y. C, (bet. 65 & 66 Sts.) 


Exhibition through March 26 


LARGE SERIGRAPHS 


to solve your ‘‘over the mantel'' problem 
ALSO: 


Serigraphs on the "4 ACES" 

SERIGRAPH #:: 3.22 

LEON GORDON Recent Paintings 
MILLER 


March 21- April 2 


NORLYST Sve cict.tur 


59 W. 56 St., 19 
March 15, 1949 
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Not So Impatient 
Sir: May I register surprise at your 
summary of my short talk at the New 
School for Social Research on February 
25. You say that it “showed little patience 
with representational art.” I thought that 
I had been sufficiently explicit in saying 
that modern art need be neither “abstract” 
or “representational” and that the impor- 
tant thing in all cases is that it shall be 
alive and vital in its relation to the con- 
temporary world. If this seems to you to 
indicate a leaning towards abstraction 
(which is, in any case, an unfortunate 
word) this stems from the character of 
recent art rather than from any precon- 
ceived bias on my part. I should hesitate 
to prescribe or predict what the art of 

1955 will be like. 
—RoBERT GOLDWATER, Editor, 

Magazine of Art. 


Not So Sweet 
Sir: Last issue I was saddened by C. J. 
Bulliet’s description of Chicago’s 53rd An- 
nual, not only by the crude and meaning- 
less example that won the $650 Palmer 
Prize but by the “sweet and lowdown 
music” dispensed to woo museum at- 
tendance. ... An art museum is akin to a 
cathedral where people go to seek up- 
liftment. If artists and curators would 
listen to the messages of Beethoven, Wag- 
ner or Debussy, if they would pluck the 
beauty from the words of Shakespeare, 
Goethe or Whitman—imbibe from the 
fountains of higher thought and corre- 
late the spirit of these ideologies with 
mundane experience—we might have an 
art that not only will be bought spon- 
taneously, but will help to subdue a tur- 
bulent world into a better place to live. 
—RopserTA ADAMS, New York. 


Who, What, When and Where 
Sir: I have been receiving the ArT 
Dicest for almost a year and think it is 
the best investment I ever made. For 
many years I have been reading the art 
sections of Life and Time magazines—but 
the DIGEST, coming twice a month, keeps 
me up to date on what is going on in the 
art world. 
—Mrs. EvGENE R. Howarp, 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


NEW PAINTINGS BY 


JAY 


CONNAWAY 


Through April 2 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 E. 57th St., New York City 


Watercolors and 
Drawings 
by 


ARTHUR K. D. 


HEALY 


March 21—April 9 


MACBETH GALLERY 
Il East 57th St., New York City 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 





KENDE 


GALLERIES, INC. 
119-121 W. 57 St., NewYork 19 


PUBLIC 
AUCTION SALE 
March 24th at 8 P.M. 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


BOMBOIS - CHAGALL 
DUFY - LAURENCIN 
MACLET - PASCIN 
ROUAULT - SIGNAC 
VLAMINCK AND UTRILLO 


Collected by 


MR. & MRS. V. de MARGOULIES 
NEW YORK & PARIS 


EXHIBITION FROM 
MARCH 19th 


Illustrated Catalogue 25c 


HerBert A. KENDE 
Vice-President 
SHIRLEY FALCKE 
President 


MMMM March 12-31 
Ralph 


FABRI 


BINET © 67 E 5/7 
MABEL MACDONALD CARVER 


and 


ALICIA SUNDT MOTTS 


Oils © Watercolors March 14-27 


8th St. Gallery, 33 W.8, N.Y.C. 


LEAGUE OF 


PRESENT DAY ARTISTS 


ROKO GALLERY 
51 GREENWICH AVE., N. Y. 
MARCH 7 — MARCH 27 


MEICHEL 84 YEAR OLD 


PRESSMAN 


Mar. 21-Apr. 2 


Carlebach 937 Third Ave. (56th) 
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Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—The Modern Institute 
of Art in Beverly Hills may be 
scratching its head wondering where 
survival money will come from, but 
its exhibitions and the dedicated work 
of directors Karl With and Jarvis Bar- 
low and assorted volunteer helpers, 
continue as bright spots in the region. 
To quote one anonymous art-world 
figure: “If the Modern Institute closes 
it will set art in Southern California 
back 25 years.” 

Latest in the institute’s exhibition 
series are a display of North American 
Indian art and one of Marc Chagall, 
both culled from local sources. Ralph 
Altman, collector and dealer, assembled 
the first from local private collections, 
the Los Angeles County and Southwest 
Museums, the Heye Foundation, and 
the Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe. 
Robert Bruce Inverarity, George When- 
ham and Robert Magahay arranged and 
lit the several hundred objects in a 
way that would bring applause from 
Renee d’Harnoncourt, and the documen- 
tation on the walls is admirably ex- 
plicit. 

The Chagall show offers some 35 
paintings, a room of etchings and litho- 
graphs and a wall of the Arabian 
Nights color lithos. It seems only yes- 
terday (though it is at least 20 years 
ago) that Earl Stendahl staged the 
first Chagall show here and I thought 
Marc was pulling our legs. The present 
one runs the gamut from those monu- 
mental black and brown peasants in 
snow-bound villages of the early years 
to the gay colors and jolly miracles of 
the late ones. There are a few fuzzy 
bits, but most are good pictures. Both 
shows are on through March 31. 

* * Ea 


The Dalzell Hatfield Galleries have, 
until March 17, an exhibition of 14 
Utrillo “White Period” (1910-1914) 
paintings which Edward G. Robinson 
says is the best Utrillo show he has ever 
seen. Some are for sale, others are 
lent by Robinson, Charles Laughton, 
Arthur Sachs, Wright Ludington and 
Jimmie McHugh, who apparently did 
not sell everything in his 1948 auction. 
It’s a beautiful show. 

cs cs eo 


Best patronized recent show was that 
of Haiti’s popular painters at the James 
Vigeveno Galleries to March 17. Holly- 
wood collectors bought six on opening 
day. Albert Lewin and Arthur Freed 
are revealed as old patrons of these 
artists. Alfred Hitchcock bought three 
pictures by Castera Bazile. Lewin owns 
Philome Obin’s documentary master- 
piece, The Funeral of Charlemagne 
Peralte. 

cs ca oe 

One gallery fatality: the Copley Gal- 
leries, which staged a series of expen- 
sive advanced painting shows in Bever- 
ly Hills, closed after the recent retro- 
spective exhibit by Max Ernst. 

* * * 

Two important ceramic exhibitions 
will continue until April 15 in Clare- 
mont. Scripps College has invited 32 
contemporary potters of the United 
States, England, Sweden and France 

{Please turn to page 29] 


FOR SALE 
ART GALLERY 


As a going concern 

In the field for many years 
Excellent contacts 

Exceptionally spacious 

Located in Art Center of N.Y.C. 


Low rental 


WRITE BOX 596 
The ART DIGEST, 116 East 59 St., N. Y. 22 


VAVA SARKIS 


Recent Paintings from Paris Studio 


March 21—April 4 


FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street 








JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS | 


nee 


ROLPH Mar. 21-Apr. 9 


SCARLETT 


JACQUES SELIGMANN 


Salil GALLERIES e 5 £.57,N. Y. 
McINTOSH 


and 


BRADLEY ARTISTS 


MAR. 21-APR. 2 


: ARGENT GALLERIES © 42w.s7#n.n.y. 


DRAWINGS 


THROUGH THE AGES 


DELIUS 116 E. 57, N.Y.C. 
EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


WILSON 


ARTISTS’ GALLERY 
61 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 
MARCH 19 to APRIL 8 


| 


HNO 


March 
14.31 
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PEYTON BOSWELE 


Com mens: 





Assassination by Implication 


HEN IT COMES to detestation of communists, in general 

and in particular, I may not rank first in my country 
but I should finish somewhere among the front ten. In my 
book, to call an American a communist is about the lowest 
form of mammalian life you can call him, implying, as you 
do, that he is both a traitor and a fool. Therefore, in these 
times of cold war, let us not permit hysteria to rule our 
emotions and cause us to brand everyone we dislike or do not 
understand with the too-ready label of “communism.” 

To do so places us on the same level of conviction- 
before-trial as our opponents. They are masters at character 
assassination through long practice and fanatical belief in 
the old precept that the end justifies the means—no matter 
how mean. Which brings me to the reason for this editorial. 


Last Friday, March 11, both the AP and the UP wire 
services carried dispatches reporting a speech by Rep. 
George A. Dondero of Michigan in which he charged that 
“radical, left wing” artists are getting their work shown at 
Naval Hospitals under government auspices. In what he 
termed a “propaganda undertaking,” Dondero complained 
that these dangerous, radical paintings had been given a 
two-week showing in January at the St. Albans Naval Hos- 
pital, with the artists present to explain the “meaning” of 
their works. 

With two full weeks to spend in an important Naval Hos- 
pital, Dondero said, these “radicals” had a great opportunity 
to spread their propaganda to an audience who could not 
get away, and also engage in espionage. 


Quoting from the Jan. 15 Art Dicest, Rep. hice 
names 17 of the “participating” artists, “many of whom have 
affiliations with left-wing movements, contribute to so-called 
left-wing publications, or have been favorably received in 
leftist circles.” 

They are: Xavier Gonzalez, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Jean Liberte, 
Ben Shahn, Jack Levine, Eugene Berman, Abraham Rattner, 
Reginald Marsh, Matta Echuarren, I. Rice Pereira, Louis 
Bosa, George L. K. Morris, Joseph Hirsch, Max Weber. 
Rufino Tamayo, Alexander Brook and Arthur Osver—all 
invited but most of whom did not participate in the show. 





This, in basic English, is what is commonly called char- 
acter assassination. It is extremely doubtful if the talkative 
Congressman knows any of these artists personally or by 
critical evaluation. Yet he saw fit to blacken their names— 
meanwhile hiding safely behind the skirts of his congres- 
sional immunity from libel. 

Now to show just how silly a Congressman can sound when 
he talks on a subject about which he knows nothing: 

The little exhibition for the patients at St. Albans Hos- 
pital, which is located not far from my home, was organized 
—not by a grateful government which should undertake 
these projects—but by a patriotic private citizen, Henrietta 
Sharon Aument, and her artist-husband, Carroll Aument. 
Captain Turville of the St. Albans Hospital gave his consent 
to the exhibition, and that is about all. The Auments ap- 
pealed to their artist-friends for exhibits. The Navy would 
not even provide transportation. Consequently, the two civ- 
ilians, aided by artist Robert Borgatta, picked up the paini- 
ings from galleries and studios with a Red Cross ambulance, 
wrapped them in blankets, moved them to the hospital. 

As with every private enterprise, there were heartaches. 
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There was no money for insurance, so some of the dealers 
backed out; one of the artists on the original list of 17 
(name withheld) decided he was not interested in helping 
those who had paid with more than life itself, However, 
the exhibition was a local success, even if it did not achieve 
its primary aim of interesting other veteran hospitals across 
the country. 

Hudson Walker, of the American Federation of Arts and 
Artists Equity, was enthusiastic about the idea and expressed 
the hope it would spread. But despite its fine beginning, the 
exhibition began and ended at St. Albans. 


Let me quote from a letter from Mrs. Aument, who did 
the best she could but never aspired to identification in the 
Congressional Record: “The only well-known artists who 
went to the opening and participated in the exhibition were 
Irene Rice Pereira and Sol Wilson. Miss Pereira talked with 
the patients who visited the library exhibition on stretchers 
and in wheel-chairs, discussing her paintings and answering 
questions about abstract art. Both Wilson and Miss Pereira 
teld us it was the most exciting experience they had ever 
had. Both are going out next week, and Miss Pereira has 
found a patient—a paraplegic—whom she feels has talent. 
She told us she was going to make an artist of him. 


“We found that a good deal of the restraint among the 
patients toward art was broken down by the time we had 
discussed a few of the paintings. It was very wonderful to 
see how much pleasure the paintings gave them, even those 
who said they didn’t care much about art.” Does this sound 
like communism? 


Instead of trying to read subversive propaganda into the 
sincere efforts of a few artistic Americans, it would more 
become Rep. Dondero to author a Bill to launch this project 
of art exhibitions in hospitals on a nation-wide basis. By 
such an example of statesmanship Rep. Dondero, or some 
other Congressman, could perform a valuable service to 
those men i whom the war is not yet over. If art, whether 
modern or conservative, will make their dane less long. then 
let us give them art, and forget politics, dollars and name 
calling, 

After all, an occasional pack of cigarattes hardly com- 
pensates for that walk in the sun. 


Biddle Writes the Tenth 


ees James N. RosENBERG’s now famous Nine Open 

Letters to Roland L. Redmond, president of the Metro- 
politan Museum, criticizing the Met’s contemporary policy, 
George Biddle, noted artist, has added a tenth. Biddle, long 
an eloquent fighter for his fellow artists, offered two con- 
crete suggestions, which, “if incorporated in the reorienta- 
tion of the museum’s plans, might establish a closer integra- 
tion with the creative pulse of our times and with a public 
which is impatient to know and understand.” 


Of its many galleries, Biddle suggests that the museum 
“set aside at least two for the permanent exhibition of the 
acquired works by contemporary American artists,” one to 
hold Hearn Fund paintings, the other, prints collected under 
the wise policy of William M. Ivins, Jr., former Curator of 
Prints. 

Biddle’s second suggestion is for an annual or biennial 
exhibition at the Metropolitan, “seeking to obtain the best 
work of every school, conservative or modern.” He observes 
that there seem “obvious reasons why the Metropolitan is the 
proper authority to present such a showing. During the past 
30 years, a new conception of the purpose of all museums 
has arisen: the conviction that the museum is no longer 
merely the repository of the art of the past, but a vital edu- 


cational force in the life of the community.” We agree! 


Mies eit Thiel lie ete 


The grace and line of a beautiful chair deserves the furnishing of an exclusive fabric; as shown 
by the delicately interlaced laurel damask revealing the hidden beauty and quality of the 


renowned Scalamandré textiles. 


Visit The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


_Sealamandeé, Hho. 


Manufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery om gnd Trimmings 


598 MADISON AVENUE »« NEW YORK « also BOSTON « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively — .Consult Your Local Dealer 
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The Steep Bridge #3: EUGENE BERMAN 


Tue Art Dicest 


The News Magazine of Art 
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Winter Trees: RAPHAEL GLEITSMAN (Obrig Prize) 


National Academy Honors Non-Members in 123rd Annual Exhibition 


ACCORDING TO THE IMPLICATIONS inher- 
ent in the last few painting and sculp- 
ture annuals of the National Academy, 
its position is now about that of the 
Middle Academy of the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C., successor to Plato’s origi- 
nal group in the grove near Athens, 
which “was of skeptical tendency but 
differed from dogmatic skepticism in 
that the attainment of probable knowl- 
edge was considered possible.” The pure 
“Platonists,” in the meantime, are in 
trouble and unhappy about it, because 
by no means all the work in the cur- 
rent 123rd annual results “from the 
teachings of an academy or organized 
school of art; therefore rigid and formal 
but full of knowledge,” and a relative- 
ly large proportion of it has been af- 
fected to a greater or lesser extent by 
the modern movement. 


There is less pure abstract art this 
year than last, and certainly nothing 
to compare with Heliker’s Perilous 
Night, which won the 1948 Obrig prize, 
anywhere in the show, but abstract 
principles of design are becoming more 
and more evident in the works that de- 
rive from representational and tradi- 
tional sources. In fact, there is less of 
the explosive varieties of experimenta- 
tion, which makes for less excitement, 
and more absorption, perhaps, of les- 
sons already learned, which in turn 
makes for more homogeniety in indi- 
vidual canvases and in the show as a 
whole. 


Only one academy member—Andrew 
Winter—was awarded a prize. The big 
money prize (Altman, $1,200 for the 
best figure or landscape by an Ameri- 
can born citizen) was given to Fletcher 
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Martin for Cherry Twice, to which the 
foregoing statement does not apply. It 
was one of the first works in Martin’s 
“new manner’’—a handsome big paint- 
ing, with emphasis on design, that par- 
took of the styles of several artists, 
none of whom were Martin. In time, he 


Cherry Twice: FLETCHER MARTIN 





may make this style, and, retroactively, 
this picture, as much his personal prop- 
erty as is Trouble in ’Frisco, but that 
hasn’t happened yet. 

Eugene Berman received the Clarke 
prize for The Steep Bridge No. 3, a fine 
and typical work in greyed but luminous 
pinks and blues and odd, diagonal de- 
sign. Paint quality is the most notable 
characteristic of Rehearsal Under the 
Big Top by Ben Stahl (Saltus Medal), 
and it plays a large part in Winter 
Trees by Raphael Gleitsman (Obrig) 
which, though slightly defective in com- 
position, is an arresting tone poem of 
mood and color. 

Of the three Hallgarten awards, to 
American citizens under 35, the first 
went to Bird and Rose by Priscilla 
Roberts, whose meticulous superrealism 
neither preaches nor prophecies, but is 
admirable as the very best of its kind. 
In Clotheslines (second Hallgarten), 
Gigi Ford Pucci effectively and color- 
fully explores a theme that has at- 
tracted Pittman and Gonzalez; while 
John Wheat offers one popular for 
nearly 2,000 years in his Road to Gol- 
gotha in modern dress (third), inter- 
esting in design but a little harsh in 
execution. 


Alphonse Radomski won the Truman 
prize with Things I Loved and Did Not 
Keep (a couple of robin’s eggs, a blue 
beetle, a piece of driftwood and a couple 
of ribbons). It is a literary piece done 
in sharp-focus trompe Voeil, with nos- 
talgic appeal. Disorder by Raphael 
Soyer (Carnegie prize, reproduced in 
the March 1, 1948, DiGcEsT) is, perhaps, 
his finest painting, and one of the best 
in the show. Andrew Winter won the 
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Things I Loved and Did Not Keep: ALPHONSE RADOMSKI 
Awarded ‘ruman Prize 


Breeches Buoy: ANDREW WINTER 
Palmer Memorial Prize 


Rehearsal Under the Big Top: BEN STAHL 
Awarded Saltus Medal 
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Palmer Memorial prize for a marine with 
Breeches Buoy, which is very well done indeed, 
but Homer got there first and did it better. 

Our immediate reaction on entering the sculp- 
ture gallery was one of acute despair—it looked 
like a Hall of Fame of a quarter of a century 
ago. The boardroom type of official portrait 
which has shrunk to its proper place in the oil 
section dominates the sculpture, and too many 
other entries weren’t much more lively. 

The Proctor prize for portraiture went to 
Peter Hayward again, for George Tasker, a 
sensitive enough head; the Watrous Gold Medal, 
to Mitchell Field’s Brave New Day, a competent, 
vapid female nude; the Barnett prize to a mythi- 
cal figure of Ares, curiously cast in the role of 
centaur, by Gurdon Woods; and the Speyer ani- 
mal prize, to Hazel Brill Jackson for Indian 
Antelope, more static than either of her entries 
in the recent Pen & Brush annual. It took some- 
thing pretty dynamic in the creative line, such 
as I Will Not Let Thee Go by Henry Rox, the 
almost shocking head of Juan de Dios by Lu 
Duble and Mestrovic’s massive, blocked Croatian 
Rhapsody, to provide a strong, positive note in 
this gathering and clear the way for enjoyment 
of good but less assertive pieces. 

Among the latter are a simple Grieving Figure 
by Ruth Nickerson; an admirable Garden Fig- 
ure by Cornelin Van A. Chapin; a head of Pa- 
tience by Havilah Hawkins; an engaging but 
dignified Squirrel by Cleo Hartwig; and a por- 
trait head by Malvina Hoffman. 

Back to the non-prizewinning paintings, 
Academicians and their guests turned in some 
distinguished landscapes. Old ones that approach 
their creators’ best are Leon Kroll’s light-shot 
Autumn Winds; Henry Mattson’s lyrical song 
to spring, The Crags; and Louis Bouche’s Aban- 
doned Brickyards (which might come nearer an 
interior); while newer, but just as high on the 
score card is the sun and substance of Pleissner’s 
Early Morning, Paris. Others noted with pleasure 
are by Thon, Laufman, W. E. Baum, Syd Browne, 
John Follinsbee and Joseph Kaplan. 

Interesting change—or rather development— 
of style is evident in the entries of John Taylor 
and Stephen Etnier. Antipodal interiors are the 
nostalgic Among the Ashes by Lenard Kester 
(out of Pittman) and the powerful Massachu- 
setts Interior by Sol Wilson (out of Hartley). 
Alexander Brook leads the figure and portrait 
field with a sad, sensitive Elsie, followed by a 
Botticelli-esque Girl in Blue by Nicolai Cikov- 
sky and two remarkable old ladies by Maxwell 
Stewart Simpson and Marianne Hausmann. 

Creative and exciting in various degrees and 
ways are Strange Interlude by Maurice Sterne, 
Hallowe’en by Louis Bosa (who is changing from 
America’s Breughel to America’s Bosch), Home- 
ward by Samuel Adler, Subway by Henry Koer- 
ner and Cave Dwellers by Edward Chavez. The 
fine drawing, Wreckers, by Peter Blume, was 
no doubt included to give him representation 
as an A.N.A. (elect) when no oils were available. 

Among other works checked, some by names 
new to this reviewer, are canvases by Gordon 
Samstag, Maxwell Gordon, George Ratkai, Ture 
Bentz, Martin Jackson, Joe Lasker, Michael In- 
sinna, Jacob Glushakow, Ray Prohaska, Wil- 
fred John Peisley and Shirley Provan. 

In view of the overwhelming preponderance 
on non-member prizewinners, a breakdown of 
the composition of the show is interesting. Mem- 
bers contributed 117 paintings out of 194, and 
30 sculptures out of 71. Only nine paintings and 
four sculptures were invited—the rest came in 
through the two juries of selection. The juries 
of awards, which were so generous to the guests, 
were made up of Ogden Pleissner, Sidney Lauf- 
man, Charles Chapman, Dean Cornwell and 
Kenneth Hayes Miller for painting, and James 
Fraser, Anthony de Francisci and Charles Keck 
for sculpture. (Until March 23.)—Jo GIBBs. 
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Later Chinese 


THE VASTLY - DIFFERENT Western ap- 
proaches to Chinese art — made with 
reverence and scholarship by those spe- 
cialists whose domain it is and with 
admiring curiosity but worldly aloof- 
ness by other art enthusiasts who are 
more disturbed by its oprosition to 
Western art concepts than they are at- 
tracted by its obvious skill and grace— 
have always had at least this much in 
common: a snobbish conviction that in 
the older painting tradition of the Sung 
and Yuan periods lies the greatness of 
Chinese art, the later pictures repre- 
senting no more than slavish imitation 
or decadent departure. 


For this reason the current exhibi- 
tion of paintings of the Ming and Ch’ing 
Dynasties at the Wildenstein Galleries 
is doubly memorable, for here it is as- 
serted and will probably be proven to 
many that these late (15th to 18th cen- 
tury) works represent new and valid 
schools of Chinese painting, inspired by 
individualism and independence of 
vision. 

Arranged for the benefit of the Asia 
Institute, the exhibition presents 75 
scrolls, album leaves and mounted fan 
paintings loaned by the Detroit Insti- 
tute, the Fogg and Boston Museums, 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
and private collectors, among them 
Franco Vannotti of Switzerland and 
Jean-Pierre Dubosc of France. The lat- 
ter collector, for nearly two decades 
Administrator of the French Center of 
Sinological Studies in Peiping, has writ- 
ten the text for the excellent catalogue, 
including an essay on Great Chinese 
Painters of the Ming and Ch’ing Dynas- 
ties that is a bold attack on traditional 
Chinese art study by Western scholars, 
an essay in which he names names and 
refutes personal theories with unusual 
candour. 


In addition to finding highly-original 
and exciting art created during this 
period, M, Dubosc points out that the 
very antipathy which Ming and Ch’ing 
painters inspired because of their de- 
parture from the great Southern Sung 
style into what has been called a 
“baroque” style, is the result not of 
decadence but of their independence and 
new vision, reasons which in Western 
art history have drawn applause, not 
censure. 


Moreover, M. Dubosc asserts that 
proper authentication, rather than 
vague attribution to “school of” is pos- 
sible in Chinese scholarship, particu- 
larly for these later periods. Ever- 
expanding libraries and research groups, 
scientific study with microscope and 
quartz lamp, further investigation of 
seals, inscriptions and calligraphy make 
the task—a bugaboo in Chinese art 
study—increasingly feasible. 


Using these tools and fresh vision it 
should then be possible to fulfil his 
aim . . . “to discover who were the 
Cézannes among Chinese painters, who 
were the ‘progressives’—those who tried 
to throw off the dead weight of tradi- 
tion and accomplished, despite all their 
Chinese reverence for the past, a real 
revolution in their day.... A new and 
more realistic approach should enable 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Althea Reading: Louis BoUCHE 


Translations Through the Eyes of an Artist 


PAINTINGS BY LouIS BOUCHE, at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, bring to mind a 
distinction made ina French review 
between “artist” and “fainter,” for 
Bouché, happily, appears to combine 
both functions. His translations of visual 
experiences become pictures and his 
brushwork is accomplished, the planes 
joining one another with no apparent 
edginess to form a single surface. 

The artist can take such an unprom- 
ising subject as New Lebanon Railroad 
Station, a fusty room with a potbellied 
stove, and create by the translucence 
of light shifting through outside foliage 
an effect of actual splendor of hue and 
radiance. An original and _ successful 
Portrait depicts a young woman at the 
entrance of one room of an art gallery, 
another behind her full of streaming 
sunshine. The casual pose of the figure 
in graceful gesture is an achievement. 
(The partially suggested painting by 
Picasso on the wall is striking.) 

Connecticut Beach suggests Boudin, 
for it resembles his solution of figures 
on the sands with a lucent distance of 
horizon and gleam of blue waters. Cen- 
tral Park with its recession of modu- 
lated greens; Top Floor Vision, a nude 
model standing under an intricately 
patterned skylight; the soundness of 
form and appealing textures of flesh 
and hair in Profile are other canvases 
to be cited. But the high point of the 
showing is Althea Reading. The delicacy 
of the modelling of the structure of the 


face, the different notes of red, the 
pliancy of the unstudied pose make this 
painting an authoritative work. (Until 
April 3.)—MArGARET BREUNING. 


Patrix from Paris 


THE EXHIBITION of paintings by the 


French artist, Michel Patrix, at the 
Rosenberg Gallery, indicates that he is 
free from “influences,” but is appreci- 
ably influenced by the spirit of his en- 
vironing world of art. In one particular, 
especially, this fact is apparent—his in- 
terest in objects rather than subjects, 
affirmed by the prevalence of still lifes 
in the exhibition. Patrix’s approach is 
cerebral, although the small canvas of 
a Magpie betrays a note of sympathy 
with the subject. 

Coffee Pot with Fish exemplifies the 
artist’s predominant palette, composed 
of greens—malachite, viridian and other 
shades of virescence—accentuated with 
blacks, whites and browns. It also re- 
veals Patrix’ ability to interweave 
linear pattern with solid forms. And 
the forms are solid in a spatial exist- 
ence with no suggestion of silhouette, 
but of shapes that are “in the round,” 
as we say of sculpture, presenting ef- 
fects of mass and volume. The land- 
scapes of Doclan are skillfully formal- 
ized. The artist appears not alone to 
have very definite convictions, but hap- 
pily to possess the technical equipment 
to express them. (Until April 2.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
































































































































The Gunas: Isamu NoGucHI 


Experiments of the 
Inventive Noguchi 


ONE OF THE MOST REWARDING sculptors 
experimenting with modern forms and 
materials is Isamu Noguchi, whose cur- 
rent showing at the Egan Gallery should 
provide much thought for students and 
provocative seeing for laymen. Com- 
prising both small works in simple 
forms and traditional media and large 
sculptures of soaring imagination and 
more complex parts, the exhibition 
takes long viewing to digest the tre- 
mendously varied fare offered in com- 
paratively few works, 

There are, for example, such small 
studies as the series composed with 
dowels, among them Insects in Rice, 
a delicate and suggestive brush with 
naturalism, and Nesting, a precise es- 
say in a mathematical mood. Larger is 
Hanging Man, an aluminum sculpture 
composed in three parts, that has ele- 
gance and beauty. Lunar Fist, in mag- 
nesite, is stark and effective, while a 
small onyx is sensuous and lovingly cut 
to fit the hand. 

All these varied works, however, be- 
come supplementary objects surround- 
ing the huge trio of perpendicular 
sculptures, in marble and wood, that 
stand like mysterious monuments. Ab- 
stract, arched and otherwise joined to- 
gether, the parts of each are slender 
shafts or columnar forms with attached 
rings and arabesques. Together they 
are fascinating testaments to Noguchi’s 
skill and inventiveness. (Through March 
26.)—-JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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Religious Overtones 


STEPHEN GREENE, whose strange and 
moving modern religious paintings have 
become well-known since he held his 
first New York exhibition two years 
ago, is showing a dozen new paintings 
at the Durlacher Galleries, together 
with a group of preliminary studies and 
other drawings. Seven of these new pic- 
tures belong to his religious composi- 
tions, while the remainder, all more re- 
cently completed, are divided among 
two still lifes, a street scene, group 
composition and character study. 

An interesting exhibition with more 
than one focal point, the show reveals 
an odd characteristic—that Greene be- 
comes more “modern” when treating 
the drama of Christ’s mocking, death 
and resurection than he is when paint- 
ing what, to many other artists, would 
be less formalized subjects. Since the 
works do not cover a long enough 
period to warrant speculation on future 
trends in Greene’s work, there may be 
no significance in the fact that the most 
recent paintings are also the most aca- 
demic, as seen in The Model a careful 
character study of the sort that was 
more popular many generations ago, 
and Still Life with Newspapers and 
Eggs, an essay in restraint and modu- 
lation, beautifuuly painted. 

On the other hand, these pictures 
may mark a kind of resting between 
attacks on more complicated themes, 
and as such they reveal the problems 
in paint, form and versimilitude with 
which Greene concerns himself before 
moving on to such imaginative works 
as the arresting and symbolic Family 
Portrait (ent by the Detroit Institute) 
On an older theme, Resurrection is a 
good example of his new religious paint- 
ing. Luminous color and careful, three- 
dimensional designing give sensuous 
beauty and intellectual appeal to the 
youthfully gaunt and elongated figures 
who take tense and tender part in a 
moving drama that is staged like a 
modern dance. (Through March 26.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Family Portrait: STEPHEN GREENE 
On View at Durlacher 












The Hallway: ARMIN LANDECK 


A Quiet World 


DEEP IN THE REAR GALLERY of Ken- 
nedy’s there is a perceptible hush, and 
there is nothing mild about it. The 
quietude emanates from a group of 
paintings in gouache by Armin Lan- 
deck which hold their lone qualities se- 
renely to themselves, presenting, never- 
theless, intimate, behind-the-scenes dis- 
coveries to all the world which would 
otherwise sleep through or ignore them. 
Landeck must be up at odd hours; he 
must be lurking in subways after rush 
hours and covering rooftops when col- 
umnists are covering night-clubs. 

Out-of-doors or indoors the mood of 
these paintings remains. It is a mood 
which has been encompassed in the 
development of a technique which com- 
positionally, texturally and  funda- 
mentally expresses that inevitability of 
nature, the desertion of architectural 
space by the human element. The true 
artist is aware of this loneliness. Per- 
haps now and then, it touches a chord 
in others if they stop as they make 
their rounds. 

The warm pink and grayed tones of 
Stuyvesant Village Demolition, the ut- 
ter starkness of Moonlit Street, the 
angular stillness of a steep but proud 
Staircase, the airless dim Hallway, the 
unpeopled Minetta Lane are all cause 
for pause and penetration. Even in the 
conglomerate depths of Trailer Park 
the trucks are quiet under a ramp. 
The foundations of a city must natur- 
ally include a Subway Passage. And in 
the roomful of prints Landeck’s pre- 
occupation with studio skylights, alley- 
ways and rooftops brings out more 
qualities in common with Hopper, who 
also knows that time between the lost 
and found in nature which produces 
frozen moments in art. (To March 30.) 
—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 
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Weight of the Deep 


Jay CONNAWAY, whose paintings are 
on exhibition at the Milch Galleries, 
is an artist whose gift in depicting 
the sea has long been acclaimed. He 
has lived by it in all seasons and ob- 
served it under its ever-changing as- 
pects; his record of it is impressive 
in its stark power of design. Surf 
Piling In is a characteristic canvas. 
The rearing of a wall of white surf 
with a glimpse of translucent, blue 
water exactly conveys the dynamic 
force of this moving mass about to 
descend on the foreground rocks. 

Throughout the canvases, the bulk 
and weight of the rushing waters are 
vividly portrayed, as well as_ their 
grinding on the solid bastions of the 
rocks that hem them in at the shore. 
Moonlight at Sea, the moon almost 
obscured by clouds shedding a pallid 
light on the great expanse of heaving 
depths, someway produces the like- 
ness of a sleeping lion. The Thunderer, 
a veritable behemoth of a wave beating 
down on the defenseless strand, re- 
veals a pattern of little rhythms em- 
bodied in its gigantic movement. 

There are a number of inland land- 
scapes which display the same surety 
and fluency of brushwork and the 
same soundness of design as the more 
familiar seascapes. (Until April 3.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


City Life by Lewis 


Norman Lewis’ first exhibition at the 
Willard Gallery presents an interesting 
group of oils and scratchboard paintings 
that combine clean, careful drawing and 
a disciplined palette with subject mat- 
ter that is abstracted from the stepped- 
up tempo of city life. Street Music is a 
good example of his linear style: a live- 
ly portrait of the city that pits black 
and red-lined figures against white back- 
ground so that the whole bears a sur- 
face resemblance to a musical score, 
beneath which the pulsating metropoli- 
tan motion is seen. Similar is Crossing, 
another street scene revealing myriads 
of people drawn against oblong patches 
of color. (Until March 26.)—J.K.R. 


Tour of the Southwest 


ONE NEED NOT GO to New Mexico to 
know that highly individualized and 
unique section of America; a short trip 
to the Rehn Galleries on Fifth Avenue 
to see the recent paintings of Howard 
Cook will suddenly transplant the vis- 
itor to the Southwest with all its harsh 
terrain of almost, indescribable contours 
and colors that make a New Yorker 
look twice and still not believe. 

Cook’s current exhibition reveals that 
this talented artist has made long 
strides towards attaining the freedom 
and perfection of composition indicated 
in his former works. 

Born in Massachusetts, Cook found 
his true element in New Mexico, and 
through him his adopted environment 
speaks; not only of jagged mountain 
peaks, weird volcanic formations or In- 
dian dances, but of an ancient land 


Dock in Winter: JAY CONNAWAY. On View at Milch Galleries 
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Buffalo Dance: Howard CooK 


with Howard Cook 


founded on many cultures, that retains 
a timeless quality ever fresh and vital. 
Through complex organization and a 
palette of strange, sometimes brutal, 
colors Cook achieves effects that are 
both beautiful and typical. Yet, it would 
be an error to label him strictly a re- 
gional painter. His Indian dancers could 
be the primitives anywhere in the world; 
his happy renditions of Spanish-Ameri- 
can children at play are all children. 

Cook’s choice of subject matter is, 
in fact, secondary, as he delves deeper 
than superficial subject matter, and his 
forte lies in his command of intricate 
inter-relational design and in his abil- 
ity to give life to whatever theme he 
chooses to paint. 

The beautifully colored Buffalo Dance 
is exceptionally successful, as is Clowns 
and Ancestors, with its vigorous move- 
ment and swirling design. We also liked 
the well controlled Boys Sliding and 
Today’s Children; the later being not 
merely a depiction of a whirling car- 
nival machine but a graphic, almost 
frightening, impression of contemporary 
life—an extravaganza of going quickly 
nowhere but so fast that sensation 
blinds realization. (On exhiibtion until 
March 26.)—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Purposely Primitive 


Freshly child-like, lyric in color and 
drawn with the arbitrary whimsy of 
the nursery or the conscious primitive 
are the landscapes, still life and figure 
paintings by Nicholas Vasilieff, at the 
Chinese Gallery. There are those who 
will be irritated by such pictures and 
others who will find refreshing charm 
in such casual, first-impression paint- 
ing, depending upon the mood and art 
conceptions of the observer. For those 
who like Vasilieff’s work we recom- 
mend an amusing Wig Woman, who 
might be something recalled from a 
childhood memory, and the interiors 
with astigmatic tables.—J. K. R. 
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French Modern Group 


SPRING AT THE PERLS GALLERY is usual- 
ly heralded by a two-part exhibition 
of important paintings from the gal- 
lery’s modern French collection, and 
this year’s first showing, on view 
through March 26, is no exception. 
Undoubtedly one of the handsomest 
paintings in the group is a recent ar- 
rival from Paris, Modigliani’s portrait 
of Mme. Zborowska (the same woman 
who sat for the Museum of Modern 
Art’s Modigliani portrait). Revealing 
the influence of African sculpture, the 
figure, placed against a dark back- 
ground, asserts itself with strength and 
dignity and its own individual charm. 
Also striking is a Vlaminck land- 
scape, La Tourelle of 1924, painted in 
rich greens and white, that is lush, 
beautiful and dramatic but without the 
forced intensity of his later work, here 
Seen in the 1942 landscape. There are 
two Rouaults, Le Christ Espagnol of 
1937 and a large composition with 
clowns. Dufy is represented by a charm- 
ing Symphony, an overall pattern of 
musicians that has verve and wit. 
Since no collection of French painting 
is complete without Picasso, the pres- 
ent one includes two that make inter- 
esting contrast; a 1920 abstract gouache 
in pleasant grey, rose, blue and green 
and a similar composition of the 1940’s 
in strident color and heavier form. 
The second half of the exhibition 
opens on March 26. 
JUDITH Kaye REED. 


Facts and Fantasy 

Operatic is the word for Ralph 
Fabri’s collection of etchings and oils 
at the George Binet Gallery. A natural 
tendency to work in swirled pattern, a 
dramatic impulse and a gift for fine 
tracery impart a quasi-realist quality 
to the richly etched plates. Sometimes 
overcrowded, as in Pharaoh’s Dream. 
they are nevertheless striking technical 
attainments in straight etching. The 
mural-like division of many of the 
proofs also suggests musical chords, 
somewhat strident for the delicacy of 
touch required to produce them, but 
always with insistence which overrides 
the ordinary notes. 

Fabri’s oils of horses in a movement 
of blue lights are familiar and heroic. 
The etchings predominate in the show, 
but both media proclaim expert craft- 
manship. (Until April 1.)—M. L. 


Going Round in Circles 


He doesn’t pretend it is a better one, 
but for reasons of expediency young 
Julian Firestone has built his own 
mousetrap—opened his own Circle Gal- 
lery to show his circular paintings. 

Firestone is an ex-G.I.-dentist, inter- 
ested in psychosomatic medicine, who 
has, consciously or not, used painting 
with obvious theraputic value to him- 
self, working through tight, confused, 
symbolic canvases to loose and airy 
ones that are much more relaxed. 
Somewhere along the line corners got 
in his way so he turned to the circle, 
which he considered more important 
psychologically anyway. His current 
show is all of circular canvases, some 
equipped with motors to give the added 
dimension of motion.—J. G. 
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Anne of Denmark: Lucas CRANACH 


Portrayed by Cranach 


A PAIR OF DISTINGUISHED PORTRAITS by 
Lucas Cranach the Younger was re- 
cently given anonymously to the Den- 
ver Art Museum, They depict Duke 
Augustus of Saxony and his wife, Anne 
of Denmark. Both are dated 1549 above 
the winged snake holding a ruby, the 
arms of the Cranachs. The inscription 
“als in eren” on the sleeves of the 
Dutchess denotes that she was a mem- 
ber of the royal house of Saxony. The 
subjects of Denver's .new acquisitions 
were married October 7, 1548, only a 
year before Cranach painted their por- 
traits. At a later date they were re- 
painted in full length by the same art- 
ist—portraits that were formerly the 
property of the Dresden Museum. 

In 1554 the Duke replaced his brother 
as the elector of Saxony. His career 
was spent cultivating the friendship of 
the powerful Hapsburgs and trying to 
maintain peace between the contending 
religious parties. After making secure 
his position as elector, Augustus im- 
posed strict Lutheranism on his domin- 
ions, imprisoning and torturing the 
“Crypto-Calvinists.” Along with exe- 
cuting people, the Duke wrote a book 
on gardening. He and Anne had fifteen 
children, one of whom succeeded him as 
Christian I. 

The younger Cranach followed his 
father as court painter to the elector. 
Besides this he was also politically ac- 
tive, and was at one time burgomaster 
of Wittenberg. An even more brilliant 
colorist than his father, he is best 
known for his portrait work, of which 
these two are splendid examples. 
—CORNELIA SCHAEFFER. 


Geometric Abstracts 


Impressive geometric arrangements 
by Frank Bacher, healthily blatant but 
with few subtleties, hold the walls at 
at the Jane Street Gallery. They are 
definite in design and color, especially 
the later canvases which show a wider 
range, but still quite lacking in spacial 
depth. Painting With a Blue Vase is one 
of the best. Colored Islands and Em- 
bracing Blocks are both well-contained. 
(Until March 19.)—M. L. 











Pen & Brush Annual 


FoR SOME REASON, women’s groups al- 
most invariably do more consistent 
work in sculpture than in painting. In 
the preceding sculpture annual, the Pen 
& Brush Club ladies maintained a rela- 
tively even level, in technical profici- 
ency at least, while the current oil 
annual ranges from first rate work and 
even creditable experiment to that 
which should never have left the studio. 

One of the former won the first prize, 
Gene Alden Walker's sensitively-render- 
ed study of a child entitled Young 
Aurora, which appeared in the last 
Carnegie Annual and won the popular 
prize in the New Year’s show at the 
Butler Art Institute. First honorable 
mention went to In the Beginning by 
Lois Bartlet, a successful abstraction 
that verges on the non-objective—one 
of several unexpectedly experimental 
canvases. Charlotte Whinston’s poig- 
nant Old Clown with Balloons, noted 
in her recent one man show, received 
the second honorable mention.—J. G. 


Feminine Force 


Irmgard Micaela Burchard, who 
bravely organized a young Swiss anti- 
fascist group of “forbidden artists,” 
has a feminine wistful tendency to 
minute pre-occupation. Yet her paint- 
ings at the Peridot Gallery have an 
inner strength, especially the Brazilian 
studies which include Le Cheval Blanc 
Pense a Clarisse of dark-hued subtle 
intensities. The series of Fleuristes con- 
sists of rich flower vendor pieces. All 
are imaginative and finely delineated. 
(Until April 3.)—M.L. 


Aesthetic Compatibility 


Sculpture and painting in the same 
family are often compatable. An ex- 
hibition at the Argent Galleries by 
Enid Bell and her husband Missak Pal- 
anchian helps to prove the rule. Palan- 
chian’s impressionistic paintings of gar- 
den-landscapes, portraits and still lifes 
are interesting complements to Bell’s 
varied wood and stone sculptures. His 
conceptions are, on the whole, more 
original than his manner of painting. 
The sculptures of Miss Bell are well- 
constructed and vital. Strongest among 
them, the ebony Africans and the mar- 
ble Embrace with its rounded forms, 
complete a generously proportioned but 
fairly scattered show. (Until March 
19.)—M. L. 


Ben-Zion Exhibits 


Of special interest to collectors is the 
attractive exhibition of small paintings 
by Ben-Zion, at the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery. As in his larger works the in- 
dividuality of style, which grows out of 
expressive content rather than through 
any formal experimentation pursued 
as an end in itself, is apparent in all 
the pictures. 

Covering a wide variety of subjects, 
the paintings range from a charmingly- 
brushed floral to poignant studies of 
Hebrew figures, among them the head 
in Jew I which has monumental stature 
despite its small proportions. A rich al- 
though limited and highly personal pal- 
ette plays an important role in all 
of Ben-Zion’s simplified statements. 
(Through March 26.)—J. K.R. 
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Syracuse Artists 


PAUL PARKER served as a one-man jury 
for the 23rd annual exhibition of the 
Associated Artists of Syracuse, which is 
on view at the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts through March 29. 

Painting prizes went to Ruth Wahl- 
berg for Construction, Marvin Israel for 
The Chicken Has Laid Three Eggs, and 
Ruth S. Shelley for Neosho in that or- 
der. An innovation was no separate 
prizes for oils and watercolors. The 
first two above are oils, the last is a 
watercolor. Graphic arts awards went 
to Doris Schecter for her lithograph 
Study, and Fred Haucke for his pencil 
drawing Great Bird. The sculpture 
award went to Marian Brackett for 
the marble Alone. In all, 135 works are 
being shown.—P. L. 


New Orleans Prizes 


The New Orleans Art Association 
opened its 48th annual exhibition at 
the Isaac Delgado Museum on March 2, 
where it will be on view through the 
month. Neppie Connor received the first 
oil prize for Single Figure. The first 
watercolor prize went to Charles Oker- 
bloom, Jr., for The Bird; second, to 
Doel Reed for Homeward; and the Hilda 
H. Reinikie Memorial Prize for trans- 
parent watercolor was given to Morton 
Grossman for South Street, New York. 
Charles Surendorf received the graphic 
prize for his St. Lowis Cemetary No. 1. 


Perceptive Scenes 


Painted in small brush strokes, faint- 
ly but fondly primitive in mein, oils by 
Harold Baumbach at Contemporary 
Arts show a range of simple city scenes. 
Women and Things expresses a philoso- 
phy as well as a place. Baumbach is 
concerned with street traffic, both vege- 
table and human. His paintings have 
no open spaces but somehow tell a 
story because of his perceptions rather 
than his still maturing manner. In 
Bazaar, The Red Cart, and Odds and 
Ends the use of reds in more jewel-like 
tones, with few whites, skirts realism 
in a sober light which gives a touching 
appeal and much integration to the 
group. (Until April 1.)—M. L. 


Surface Manipulations 


Abstractions by Richard Pousette- 
Dart at the Betty Parsons Gallery are 
unusual in surface technique, but sel- 
dom go beyond the decorative. Collage 
and sand contribute to the upheaved 
aspect of his canvases; sometimes bril- 
liant as in Sunburst and always out-of- 
the-ordinary in manner, as if the im- 
pulse prescribed the style. The general 
effect is spirited. (Until April 1.)—M. L. 


Louisiana Primitive 


A new Negro primitive with a certain 
freshness of vision and honesty of ap- 
proach is making his debut at the Carl 
Ashby Gallery. Felton Coleman, who is 
a janitor in the Art Department at 
Louisiana State University, hasn’t been 
affected by any of the formal training 
and its devices that might surround 
him. He employs the dark, very close- 
keyed palette used by so many Negro 
artists, primitive and otherwise. With it 
he recounts homely events.—J. G. 
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Meyerowitz Exhibits Rhythmic Impressions 


THE RECENT PAINTINGS of William 
Meyerowitz, widely known artist, are 
on view at the American British Art 
Center until March 26. In describing 
this sincere and mature painter one 
can simply repeat the established fact 
that Meyerowitz is a profound and pro- 
ficient craftsman. His paint quality, 
his disciplined knowledge of structural 
design, his emotional approach to na- 
ture and his ability to put life and 
movement into everything he touches — 
all these attributes produce paintings 
that are remembered long after leav- 
ing the gallery. 

Strictly an impressionist who handles 
oil like watercolor, Meyerowitz incor- 
porates the freshness and freedom of 
the latter with the textures and rich- 
ness of the former. His dynamic land- 
scapes and figure compositions contain 
a rhythm and a counterpoint that can 


only be related to music; whether he 
is painting a tree, a flower, or horses 
in motion, each animate or inanimate 
object reveals a life peculiarly its own. 
In these 24 recent oils, Meyerowitz 
has again succeeded in sustaining and 
projecting the various transitory moods 
of both man and his environment, and 
no static quality can be found in his 
composition. Meyerowitz’s keen eye and 
skilled hand are brilliantly reflected .in 
his intense and vital paintings. We 
found exceptionally gratifying String 
Quartet, with its exaggerated abstract 
planes and rhythmical organization. 
Also worthy of note is the powerful 
Charging Horses and Still Life Window 
with its beautiful color relationships. 
Meéyerowitz’s portrait, Joel, is currently 
included in the 123rd Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy. 
—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Adrian, Dress Designer, Dreams of Africa 


PAINTINGS OF AFRICA by Gilbert Adrian, 
noted dress designer, at the Knoedler 
Gallery, are the result of his boyhood 
desire to be an animal painter and of 
reading Rainey’s African Hunt while 
in his teens. From that day he became 
obsessed with Africa, reading every- 
thing obtainable about it. But fate 
pushed him not to his longed-for Bel- 
gian Congo, but to Hollywood (via Par- 
sons), where he became an illustrious 
designer of costumes for the movies. 

Africa remained in Adrian‘s heart, 
however. He continued to draw it and 
dream it through the years. Now he 
has set down not only his intensive 
knowledge of African life, its fauna, its 
flora, its native tribes in terms of his 
kindled imagination, but an entrancing 
background of their environing life. If 
this is not Africa, it ought to be, for 
these canvases of his fantasy are cred- 
ible, perhaps, in the way that dreams 
are more real than reality. 

It is difficult to select particular ex- 


hibits, for each has its especial phase 
of exotic life. Adrian’s gifts as drafts- 
man and designer, as well as his fluent 
brushwork, create a convincing world. 
Death of a Monarch depicts elephants 
gathering around the fallen form of 
their titanic leader. Prayer for Rain, 
in which to the beating of drums the 
little band of emaciated natives hold 
up supplicating hands, is set under 
angry clouds that seem to promise 
answer to their prayer. (See cut on page 
18.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Mystic Symbolisms 


Symbolism in a mystic sense, under 
the caption of Pictorial Allegories, 
brings the paintings of Maud Bonade 
La Charme at the Argent Galleries to 
a nether region of representational art. 
The Microcosm of the Microcosm is per- 
haps the most adult rendition of the 
occult, but as painting in this age the 
result is thin and ineffectually illustra- 
tive. (Until March 19.)—M.L. 
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Honolulu Harbor by Peter Hurd 


Peter Hurd Paints Hawaii for Hawaii 


By Frank Fredericks 


THE MAGNIFICENT COLOR of Hawaii re- 
cently brightened the National Academy 
in New York. The medium of this geo- 
graphical transposition was a series of 
ten canvases, painted by Peter Hurd 
and previewed in New York before their 
exhibition later in the Honolulu Aca- 
demy of Arts. 

Now enscenced in Hawaii, these latest 
Hurd works depict events that mark 
off a century of Hawaiian history. They 
were commissioned by American Fac- 
tors, Ltd., to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the Islands’ development 
and the sponsoring firm’s long-term as- 
sociation with that development. Sub- 
jects include an early ceremonial dance, 
Captain Cook’s arrival, Honolulu Har- 
bor in 1850 and the inauguration of rail 
transportation in the Islands. 

Hurd’s Hawaiian canvases are painted 
in the brisk, light-flooded technique that 
characterizes his paintings of the Amer- 
ican Southwest. The events he depicts 
are based on elaborate documentation, 


PETER HurRD 


including prints and drawings made by 
artists who accompanied some of the 
earliest expeditions to the Islands. But 
important as these accurately recreated 
events are (see reproduction), they play, 
in Hurd’s pictorial drama, a role sec- 
ondary to their luxuriant setting—the 
Islands. 

“As the series took form and I began 
to visualize each painting,” Hurd says, 
“I saw that almost subconsciously I was 
making Hawaii’s landscape, its weather 
and light and its abundant flora the sub- 
ject of each painting. It seemed impor- 
tant to reflect some of the enduring 
qualities of those remote and marvelous 
islands thrust up from the deep floor 
of the Pacific untold ages ago ... to 
paint the great and timeless drama of 
sky and sea and mountain.” 

The drama of Hawaii’s looming moun- 
tains, snug harbors, its luxuriant 
growths of palms, papaya, hibiscus, pine- 
apple and taro, are in Hurd’s canvases. 
So too, is the drama of people and 
events that shaped Hawaii’s history and 
determined its direction. 

Hurd has stage-managed his compo- 
sitions adroitly. And by emphasizing it- 
self, he has gained the interest of vivid 
landscape and escaped the inert and 
forced “‘periodness” that mars such his- 
torical painting. He has succeeded also 
in lighting his canvases with sparkling 
atmosphere—an _ illusive subject, but 
one which Hurd has learned to handle 
through years of painting in the simi- 
larly luminous air of his native New 
Mexico. 

These ten canvases, after their show- 
ing in the Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
will hang permanently in American Fac- 
tors’ headquarters building in Honolulu 
as the American Factors Collection. 
They represent an important addition 
to Hawaii’s growing assemblage of art. 
More than that, they are a lasting 
record that will live among the people 
of Hawaii. For that reason, Hurd points 
out, “it is logical and proper that they 
should reflect above all else these peo- 
ple’s particular and personal feeling for 
their island lands.” 


Margo Paintings 

Boris Marco seldom names his pic- 
tures. To him, in giving titles to mod- 
ern paintings, it is difficult to avoid the 
literal, “which confuses the viewer and 
prevents him from seeing through his 
own eyes.” At most a title is indicated 
by the point of departure or inspira- 
tion of each picture, as—from mag- 
netized filings or from radar to the 
moon. This merely indicates the source. 
Margo says with great earnestness that 
what makes a painting or a print uni- 
fied is the integration of (1) the ap- 
proach from nature, (2) the forgetting 
of nature as one proceeds, (3) the re- 
turn to life, or the original idea based 
on nature. 

The present paintings at the Betty 
Parsons Gallery stem directly from 
Margo’s cellocut discoveries, Through 
that medium the general procedure was 
developed for increasing depth by mixed 
technique and coordination of medium. 
In these examples watercolor, tempera, 
and gouache are mixed for both trans- 
parency and opaque qualities. Mono- 
prints sometimes form the base for 
overpainting. All effects are planned, 
not accidental; most of the work repre- 
sents continuance of thought, according 
to Margo, who started many at one 
time and finished them some time later, 
going back to the original “fugue” as 
a musician might compose. One com- 
position, based on the hanging moss of 
Florida, was begun with the Bok Sing- 
ing Tower in mind. Fireflies were an- 
other inspiration for a painting of warm 
radiance. 

Margo is a mystic, not a bombastic 
originator. He is now a citizen of this 
country by way of Odessa, Moscow and 
Leningrad. Here he has taught, lectured 
and conducted a special course in the 
American University in Washington, 
D. C. (Until April 2.) 

—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


White Against White 


Intensity, white-hot intensity in a 
deep spirit, marks the work of Ben 
Wilson at the Artists Gallery. Both 
emotional and spacial depths are pres- 
ent in paintings of expressive fervor, 
often so high in key that they seem 
white against white in spite of the warm 
tones and cool passages within them. 
Fresco-like, the pigment is somewhat 
dry but always glowing. There is a 
religious quality throughout. Night, The 
Whip and Deportation are of intrinsic 
dignity, a small canvas, Boy has an 
Oriental simplicity, For a painter born 
no farther distant than Philadelphia, 
this work is amazingly universal in 
feeling. (Until April 8.)—M. L. 


Leonard Moves to St. Louis 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis 
has announced the appointment of H. 
Steward Leonard as assistant to Perry 
T. Rathbone, director of the museum. 

Mr. Leonard formerly lectured at the 
Art Institute in Chicago and served as 
director of the Key West, Florida, Art 
Gallery, and the Zanesville, Ohio, Art 
Institute. As a member of the Monu- 
ments, Fine Arts and Archives section 
of the Military Government, he was in 
charge of the Central Collecting Point 
in Munich. 
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Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


BosTON :—Ranging from early Ameri- 
can primitive portraits to ultra-modern 
offerings designed to raise polite eye- 
brows, art fare in Boston this month 
has been unusually varied. 

First prize goes to Charles D. Childs 
for his gallery of Colonial portraits, 
dated from 1700 to about 1850 and rep- 
resenting a collecting effort of more 
than three years. Florid though flat, 
fascinating though wooden, is the like- 
ness of a woman with a flower by 
J. Cooper, about whom nothing is known 
save his turning out of several por- 
traits on wanderings between Ports- 
mouth and Boston in the first years of 
the 18th century. From Cooper on the 
show is arranged to indicate progres- 
sion from the early crudities, no mat- 
ter how inspired, to the decadent ele- 
gance of a late period when European 
copyism crept in and polish was more 
important than heartfelt purpose. 

So Mr. Childs takes us from Cooper 
through Smibert and rugged Joseph 
Blackburn and Ralph Earl.to Copley, 
Sully and Stuart. It is worthy: of no- 
tice that Blackburn’s painting of a live 
woman on one side of a canvas and the 
same one discreetly defunct on the other 
side contrasts strangely with Hyman 
Bloom’s flagrantly morbid and modern 
studies of worm-eaten corpses and se- 
vered legs across the street at Boris 
Mirski’s. (Through March.) 


* * * 


At Margaret Brown’s, Howard Gibbs, 
a talented colorist and highly indi- 
vidualistic expressionist, disappoints by 
departing drastically from his faintly, 
effectively representational moods of 
three years ago to woo inchoate, in- 
comprehensible forms today. However, 
one must pay him compliments as a 
rich colorist and a master of rhythm. 

* * * 


Known as a poetic realist, Marian P. 
Sloane at the Guild of Boston Artists 
strikes more vigorous notes in a large 
exhibition of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire landscapes, She has a mastery 
of blues almost primitive Italian in 
delicacy and a fine sense of harmony 
in the whole use of palette. 

* * * 


A Harvard professor essays land- 
scapes and textural old houses with 
touches of Oriental style at Doll & 
Richards. Benjamin Rowland’s water- 
colors veer toward the architectural, 
but he becomes almost as virtuoso as 
a Wyeth when he tries his hand at 
simplified themes, such as a dead crow 
hanging on a pole. 

CJ * * 

The foremost Boston exponent of 
finger-painting, Geneva MacDonald, has 
opened a large show in a new avant- 
garde gallery, the Frameshop, run by 
Seymour Swetzoff, highly talented 
draftsman, and his brother, Hyman. The 
Institute of Modern Art has opened a 
big exhibition of sculpture by Elie Na- 
delman. Gloucester’s Umberto Romano 
has opened his first Paris show at the 
Galerie Andre Weil, and Stanley Wood- 
wood of Rockport is on a painting tour 
of Florida for the Ford Motor Company. 
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HONORED:—For the second time since 
1937, Emily Genauer, forthright, cru- 
sading art critic of the New York 
World-Telegram, has been voted the 
award of the New York Newspaper 
Women’s Club for “the best column of 
comment or criticism in any field” 
written by a woman and appearing in 
a New York newspaper. The judges nar- 
rowed the selection down to three col- 
umns by Miss Genauer. They were— 
1, “Now the Shoe Is on the Other Foot,” 
in which she described how it feels to 
stick your neck out and pick the “Best 
of Art” show at Riverside Museum; 
2, a column on why the Army should 
permit the German Salt Mine pictures 
to be exhibited for German children; 
3, an appraisal (not an all-out hosan- 
nah) of Grandma Moses and the whole 
field of contemporaryprimitives in the 
June 1 World-Telegram. Grandma 
Moses tipped the scales in a tight de- 
cision. As a long-time admirer of Miss 
Genauer’s intellectual .honesty and 
fighting heart, I can only add that 
lightning should strike twice in the 
same spot.—P. B., JR. 


Religious Crafts 


Following the splendid sculpture pro- 
ject of the Liturgical Arts Society (see 
Jan. 15 DicesT), the American Crafts- 
men’s Educational Council has _ as- 
sembled an _ exhibition at America 
House, New York, entitled “The Crafts- 
men View Religious Art.” The two can 
scarcely be compared, as the first was 
a major undertaking involving commis- 
sioned work, while the second is made 
up of what could be borrowed here and 
there—not so simple, as, once conse- 
crated, objects cannot leave the Cath- 
olic Church which is the richest source 
of such material. As a result the show 
is a bit scrappy. 


Particularly commendable among the 
modern works are the tapestries by Mrs. 
J. Holmboe; mosaics by Catherine Brey- 
dert; a silver chalice and bell by Arthur 
Pulos; a processional cross designed by 
Hudson Roysher and lent ‘by an Epis- 
copal Church in Hollywood; and a 
stained glass tondo of Saint Christopher 
by George Ennis. This is a small step 
but one in the right direction, which 
may lead to an order department for 
religious art at America House. (Until 
Mar. 30.)—J. G. 






Pennsylvania Alumni 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA:—The Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Fellowship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, now 
on view in the galleries of the parent 
institution, is a show with a big idea. 
The old lady of former years has gone 
in for a face lift and a new look, thanks 
to fresh young blood suddenly found 
racing through the veins of this, the 
Academy’s Alumni association. 

Beside each work exhibited is an ex- 
planatory card that gives the student 
as well as the man on the street a 
chance to determine what the artist is 
trying to do, and what means he chose 
to do it. The exhibitor, in fact, was 
asked whether he had worked from sub- 
ject, sketches, or imagination; the 
length of time spent on his entry; and 
personal experiments tackled in color, 
medium, and composition. Not all the 
artists proved articulate, and some 
blanks resulted, but the number answer- 
ing the questions is sufficient to give 
the show unusual significance. 

Adding to this intelligent public ap- 
proach, was the effort to hang finished 
works with preliminary sketches, and 
to present the artist as a rounded per- 
sonality when his output includes work 
in more than one medium. 

Julius Bloch, for instance, offers lith- 
ographs of Negroes and a heroic Negro 
head in oil; Walter E. Baum enters 
Church in Allentown, an oil, with two 
preliminary black and whites. 

George Harding, who based his entry 
on fishermen and icebergs, stated that 
he had spent two years in Labrador 
making preliminary sketches, and that 
—so far as personal experiment is con- 
cerned, it means “hard work.” 

Two other innovations helped give 
sparkle to the show. In an effort to 
repatriate alienated former Academy 
students who have,:for years, consid- 
ered the Fellowship Annual a stuffy 
affair, the Committee changed it from 
an all juried to a partly juried and 
partly invited aggregate, and went out- 
side the Fellowship membership for 
part of the jury personnel. Georges 
de Braux, Philadelphia art dealer, 
William Goodell and Allan Jones passed 
on oils; Norman Carton, who is repre- 
sented in the show by two sensitive 
semi-abstractions and their source ma- 
terial, including a poem; Albert Gold, 
and critic Dorothy Grafly served for 
watercolors and graphics; while Walker 
Hancock, Edward Hoffman and John 
Hoppe selected the sculpture. 

To match what the jurors chose with 
what they, themselves, can do, each 
was asked to send in to the exhibition 
work in his particular medium, rang- 
ing from oils and sculpture to printed 
articles. 

Men like Abraham Rattner, John 
Sloan and George Biddle, too long 
strangers to Fellowship shows, respond- 
ed to this year’s appeal. Final touch 
to the revolution, however, came with 
the announcement that a top prize of 
$100 would be given, after the opening 
of the show, to the best work irrespec- 
tive of medium or subject in memory 
of Morgan, beloved caretaker, friend 
and counsellor, whose back office, for 
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Queen of the Crustaceans: BYRON BROWNE Don Quixote: ANTONIO FRASCONI The Homunculos: PAUL BurLIn 
At Grand Central 57th Street At Weyhe Gallery At Downtown Gallery 


Prayer for Rain: ADRIAN A Young Composer: ANATOL SHULKIN 
At Knoedler & Co. At the Midtown Gallery 


Houses by the Sea: SAMUEL BRECHER Bride-to-Be: LENA GURR 
At Babcock Galleries At Serigraph 
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Three Years of Burlin 


Eleven paintings, representing the en- 
tire easel production of Paul Burlin in 
the last three years, are now being 
shown at the Downtown Galleries. Sub- 
ject-matter— drawn from such ambi- 
tious themes as “The progress of the 
returning hero, the inner frustrations 
of the modern man and the philosophy 
of the tarot (playing cards)”—is again 
abstracted, sometimes to the point of 
near-obscurity, and then put together 
again with heavy black lines, many 
inter-acting forms and heavy pigment. 
Burlin’s major interest and dominating 
achievement, color, may on close view- 
ing seem to be applied with a lack of 
grace, but it always has richness, im- 
pact and intensity. 

Some change in style is seen in Bur- 
lin’s work as one turns from the earliest 
pictures, like Homunculus and the close- 
ly-packed designing of For the Love of 
a Cat, to the most recent works. These, 
like Impatience among the Inanimates, 
share abstracted forms that stretch out 
to cover a broader area and seem, as 
set against a well-defined background, 
to be placed on a stage in space. Color 
in the new works is also different, be- 
ing lighter, brighter and more airy. 
(Until April 3.)—J. K.R, 


Impressions of Moss 


The Van Diemen Galleries are pre- 
senting the first American one-man 
show of Armand Moss, French - born 
painter,-who has resided in the United 
States since 1940. This gifted painter 
had his first solo exhibition in Paris in 
1936, and then was seen regularly at 
the Salon d’Automne and the Salon des 
Tuileries. 

The 28 impressionistic oil landscapes 
and figure compositions on view were 
done in Mexico and Connecticut, and 
consistently convey the character of 
each locality—whether Moss is painting 
the voluptuous Mexican landscape or a 
small New England farmhouse. His 
colors have a purity and jewel -like 
lucidity that give full play to his abil- 
ity to capture light and atmospheric 
effects. Moss’s adroitly realized and sim- 
plified canvases possess a poetry and 
charm that is unusually rewarding. 
(Until March 21.)—M.S. 


Abstracted Fantasy 


Byron Browne’s new group of paint- 
ings at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries (57th Street Branch) continue 
to make grandiose decoration of wild 
fantasy from circus themes. Colorful 
enough in their natural state, the 
clowns and acrobats who inhabit 
Browne’s canvases are creatures of an 
even more fantastic land. Abstracted 
and re-imaged by him, they balance 
and prance upside down on the beach, 
the floor or a rearing horse. Big in 
size, as in handling of pattern and 
rhythm, the paintings add up to an 
impressive array in which brilliant col- 
or and strong designing are equal com- 
ponents. 

One of the best, as well as biggest 
paintings is Horse and Clown. The 
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background is blue, the horse is green 
and the rider orange in this ambitious 
achievement, and both man and animal 
are decorated with spiraling black lines 
to add surface interest, humor and to 
indicate form in a handsome organiza- 
tion of all. Other leading works include 
the Crustacean, Dancer, Queen of the 
Crustaceans and Blue Acrobat. (Until 
March 26.)—J.K.R. 


Brecher Paints the Gaspé 


Samuel Brecher’s paintings of the 
Gaspé at the Babcock Galleries seem 
to indicate that in them he set his 
palette with an unaccustomed fresh- 
ness and purity of color, quite in con- 
trast with the turgid notes of McSorley’s 
Bar, which hangs near them. In Fish- 
ing Boats the clarity of the water and 
the simplified arrangement of the boats 
anchored with bare poles near the 
shore is one of the most appealing can- 
vases. 

Houses by the Sea, their weathered 
textures standing out against the 
glimpse of blue waters, is another ex- 
cellent canvas. The same directness 
and seizing of the character of place 
is felt in Fishermen’s Homes, and even 
in the more complicated detail of The 
Old Mill, in which description is evaded 
by the emphasis on design and color 
pattern. A number of paintings, such 
as Behind the Scenes or The Puppeteer, 
are carried out in appropriately high 
notes of the scale, but they are not so 
convincing as the Gaspé scenes. (Until 
March 26.)—M. B. 


Frasconi and Don Quixote 


Paintings and woodcuts by Antonio 
Frasconi, at the Weyhe Gallery, are 
largely concerned with the motive of 
Don Quixote, whom the artist has 
taken as a symbol of old Spain, remote 
both in time and character. Three large 
oils, entitled Espana Martir, are in- 
tended to portray the present martyr- 
dom of the Spanish people under Fas- 
cism. Their play of deep tones and half 
emergent figures produce a sense of 
desolation. 


The many woodcuts, and a few 
gouaches, of the “Knight of the rueful 
countenance” are other facets of Fras- 
coni’s theme that Spanish culture and 
prestige have vanished under the pres- 
ent regime. The figure of the knight 
and Rosinante, his steed, are embodied 
in formalized patterns with a play of 
both dark and vivid notes. Color wood- 
cuts, such as Cat’s Cradle, Sunday and 
Landworker, are vivid abstractions. 
Whether in oils or graphic work, the 
artist reveals himself as a sound crafts- 
man of original conceptions. (To April 
6.)—M. B. 


No Literal Transcripts 


Houghton Cranford Smith’s paintings, 
at the Passedoit Gallery, include land- 
scapes of France, Guatemala, New Eng- 
land, New Mexico and one of New York 
City. None of them are literal tran- 
scriptions of the scenes represented; 
rather they are fantasies based on the 
essentials of locales, yet they convey 


a sense of place that many realistic 
landscapes lack. The artist handles his 
brushing vigorously, carving out moun- 
tains, as though with a knife and turn- 
ing clouds into rounded solids—pulling 
out all the stops, as it were. 

Moret-sur - Loing is the epitome of 
French provincial towns. On Lake 
Atitlan (Guatemala) is a picture that 
seems to define the meaning of “exotic.” 
The artist obtains his effects of majestic 
proportions and monumental masses 
with fluent brushing that never piles 
up impasto to secure solidity. The rele- 
vance of the color patterns to the arma- 
tures of design is always ably sustained. 
(Until April 4.)—M. B. 


Clarity of Shulkin 


Anatol Shulkin’s paintings, at the 
Midtown Galleries, confirm ‘previous 
impressions of his achievement in the 
quality of the rich matiere, in the as- 
surance of his modelling of form and 
his clarity of definition of contours. 
There appears to be no hesitancy in 
the sweep of his brushwork, nor in 
his decisive designs. Although the ma- 
jority of the canvases are figure pieces, 
there are some excellent still lifes, not- 
ably one of lemons on a blue table. 

The single figure paintings register 
the best accomplishment, both in their 
simplified presentation and in their 
complete coherence of expression. In 
Lady With a Red Scarf the graceful 
fluency of the figure and her ease of 
gesture are admirably rendered. The 
self portrait (You Can’t Come Home 
Again) emphasizes Shulkin’s surety in 
the building up of bodily and facial 
structure and his ability to depict the 
introspective, troubled face of the sub- 
ject. 


A number of the paintings, such as 
“Quo Vadis, Homo?” and A Citadel, 
produce a confusing effect, not be- 
cause of their multiplicity of details, 
but because of an incoherence in their 
relation. It doesn’t matter whether the 
symbolism is clear, but it does matter 
that the painting is too involved. (Un- 
til April 2.)—M. B. 


Another View of Rifkin 


Sidney Rifkin is currently having his 
second one-man show at the Carlebach 
Gallery with a diverse display of 23 
oils, gouaches, and ink and pencil draw- 
ings. These later works reveal the facile 
hand: and keen graphic ability of this 
young painter but fail to present an 
even standard of realization; rather, 
they seem to indicate that Rifkin has 
yet to find his own personal means of 
expression and direction. His influences 
are still too apparent and his tech- 
niques too mannered. That is not to 
say Rifkin is not a talented painter; 
his beautifully controlled and delicately 
delineated drawings are proof of his 
skill and hold the stellar position in 
his show. (Until March. 21.)—M. S. 


Abstractions by Spivak 


Recent paintings by Max Spivak at 
the Mortimer Levitt Gallery possess a 
wide range of color harmonies and 
in these abstractions there appears to 
be no underlying symbolism, so much 
as a skillful interplay of line and color, 
often in appreciable movement. The 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Cinq Personnages: S. W. Hayter (Color Etching) 


Prints by Members of Atelier 17 


FLEXIBILITY is the ultimate merit of 
a medium. Research and experimenta- 
tion are its breathing needs. Atelier 17 
was established in Paris twenty years 
ago with a strong constructive purpose, 
at a time when engraving everywhere 
was becoming a sterile, academic craft. 
Then Stanley William Hayter, already 
a proselytizing theorist, opened a work- 
shop where artists could experiment 
without limitation in new directions, 
both in etching and engraving. He at- 
tracted many painters of reputation as 
well as student-beginners, making equip- 
ment, technical advice and dynamic en- 
thusiasm the irresistible lure which to- 
day in New York brings out a school 
of freedom and scope with an interna- 
tional echo. 

The present 14th exhibition of prints 
by members of Atelier 17 at the Laurel 
Gallery shows work by 65 in the group; 
it includes Joan Miro, Andre Racz, 
Abraham Rattner, Yves Tanguy, Roger 
Vieillard, moderns whose work hangs 
in world museums. It contains many 
color-prints of originality and strength 


Small Paintings 


BEN-ZION 


Through March 26 
| BERTHA SCHAEFER’ GALLERY 


32 EAST 57TH 


SvREEtT - 


by lesser-knowns as Alfred Russell, 
Josef Presser, Sue Fuller, Werner 
Drews, Madeleine Wormser and Gabor 
Peterdi who show improvisation and 
promise beyond the derivations of Hay- 
ter’s style, which has influenced many. 

Tensions and depth in Russell’s Pen- 
umbra, powerful global attraction in 
The Cold Sun Image by Zanartu, strik- 
ing color and vitelity in Hayter’s Cing 
Personnages and beauty in the thrust- 
ing movement of Night Wind by Schrag 
are unexpected high spots in the show. 
Multiple color printings perform ex- 
pressive feats. Line, deeply etched or 
burin engraved over filmy transparen- 
cies, achieves creative forcefulness. 

* * om 

Six lithographs and three drawings 
by Laurence Blair, created within the 
ancient walls of the Mission at San 
Juan Capistrano, are on view at the 
Grand Central Galleries until March 26. 
The exhibition is titled Capistrano and 
the Swallows. The latter, with an oc- 
casional exception like 1947, return to 
the former each year on March 19. 
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RECENT PAINTINGS by WM. 


MEYEROWITZ 


To March 26 
AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER e 44 W. 56 St., N.Y. C. 


Graphic Activity 


Is 1r SprRING— or is it chance, that 
hoydenish harlequin—which brings out 
a sudden crop of graphics as wide and 
varigated as the tulip beds of Holland? 
Pan, with his goat’s feet and two horns, 
foots it unbridled in the Bacchic glades 
of the Picasso show at the Buchholz 
Galleries. Ralph Fabri follows on the 
heels of the Impressionists at Binet. 
Atelier 17, fabulous International Work- 
shop organized by Stanley William Hay- 
ter, is on parade at the Laurel Gal- 
leries. The cellocut cover design of our 
present issue by Boris Margo is but a 
hint at the closing Graphic Circle ex- 
hibition at Seligmann’s and a preview 
of Margo’s own show at the Betty Par- 
sons Gallery. The American British Art 
Center is showing drawings by the 
etcher, James McBey. 

Besides the unusual number of im- 
portant local print events are the sev- 
eral reviews from out of town. Paint- 
ing and printmaking are rapidly join- 
ing hands. In size and feeling there is 
no doubt that boundaries are widening 
for color-prints, and technical experi- 
mentation knows no limits. The idea of 
integrating technique, media and form, 
one of Margo’s prime intentions, is 
gaining on the outworn belief that a 
graphic artist and a painter cannot 
mingle. 

The cellocut process of our two-plate 
cover design is but one form of Boris 
Margo’s expression. He is always in- 
venting new forms. Surface textures, 
color innovations, special planes and in- 
terwoven delineations are all used to 
deepen space and produce a construc- 
tion of creative originality. The cello- 
cut permits that versatility which al- 
lows any amount of such procedure, in 
any size, with any materials. It is 
basically the discovery of a special 
varnish that can stop-out acid reaction 
on any surface from metal to cardboard 
which gives the scope, Printing is not 
necessarily done with a press, but by 
hand, so that it is part of the general 
process of each work. 

Margo claims he knows nothing about 
printing; he just prints. The results are 
extraordinary technical achievements. 
Our cover was made from two of Mar- 
go’s own zinc plates. 


Pan and Picasso 


An Homeric Hymn to Pan from 700 
B.C. makes a fitting prelude to the 
Picasso fantasia at the Buchholz Gal- 
leries. There the muses cavort with 
leprechaun ribaldry and piping lutes. 
The sparce-lined Head of a Faun, the 
pencilled figures in a blue-skied Grotto, 
the ink-and-wash Dance in the Hills 
and the pumpkin-head E/f are irrepres- 
sible escapists from the fertile brain 
of Picasso during his Antibes stay in 
1946, when he was also busily engaged 
in painting large murals. It is said 
that Picasso often paints from anguish, 
but these salacious and audacious motes 
surely danced out of the painter’s hap- 
piest era, 

Added to the excellent collection of 
drawings (some in multi-colored pure 
line), lithographs, and small paintings, 
there are the bronzes of 1945-47 which 
are altogether amusing feminine fig- 
urines. They cavort until April 2. 
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Tangier Coast: JAMES McBEY (Wash Drawing) 


Pages from McBey’s Sketch Book 


DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLOR SKETCHES 
from the sketch book of James McBey, 
Scottish etcher and painter, are gra- 
ciously and simply offered to the Amer- 
ican collector at the galleries of the 
American-British Art Center. They are 
unaffected, distinguished notes which 
stand easily as finished works, but ob- 
viously would make endless material 
for the fine point of the etcher’s needle. 

Mr. McBey, now a citizen of the US., 
has climaxed sets of prints from many 
climes with a series of New York scenes 
and portrait etchings of well - known 


Americans. The present exhibition, how- 
ever, encompasses Western ranch land, 
Eastern coast regions, San Francisco 
environs, Santa Fe and Connecticut be- 
side harbor scenes in Tangiers and 
Havana. This is actually the first com- 
plete show in America which brings 
out the fine relations in McBey’s style, 
throughout his merest sketches and his 
most complete works. Staten Island is 
one of the most impressive of the draw- 
ings, although the bigness of small areas 
in each one attests to the persuasive 
dignity and quality of the entire group. 


Northwest Printmakers of 21st International 


By Kenneth Callahan 


SEATTLE :—More modern in character, 
more experimentation with mediums, 
more etching, engravings and color 
prints than black and white lithographs 
and woodcuts, generally larger plates 
and a marked increased in the number 
of artists using the print medium ex- 
pressionistically—these are some of the 
characteristics that differentiate the 
21st Annual International Exhibition of 
the Northwest Printmakers, currently 
on exhibition at the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, from previous annual exhibitions. 


One hundred forty-three prints are 
included in the exhibition, constituting 
a good cross-section of contemporary 
American printmaking. A list of awards 
well illustrates the scope of the exhibi- 
tion, ranging from semi-abstraction to 
realism. J. L. Steg’s Provincetown No. 
1, a color etching, is among these— 
a large print, rich in color and pleas- 
ingly designed. M. lLasansky, who 
fathered the technique used in the Steg 
print, is represented by a _ powerful 
mixed medium print, Near East, as is 
Emilio Amero with a_ lithograph 
Where? The latter artist’s influence 
can be found in a second purchase 
award—John O’Neil’s The Magicians, 
a color lithograph. The O’Neil print is 
semi-abstracted but in contrast to the 
Steg, which is built solely on the sur- 
face plane, O’Neil’s print is handsome- 
ly and well built in space. 

Dramatic, simplified realism is found 


March 15, 1949 


in an etching-aquatint Death of Samp- 
son by Morton Levin. There is vigor 
and convincing modeling in the figure 
of the giant legendary man. The most 
completely conservative of the awards 
was made to Modern Madonna, a mez- 
zotint by G. Livingston Woolley, an 
infinitely detailed, highly refined depic- 
tion of a nursing mother. 


Two etchings considerably contrasted 
in character are a small line etching, 
Apache by Maxwell Swartz, a graceful 
well drawn figure but a slight print, 
and Armin Landeck’s poetic and beau- 
tifully designed Moonlight. The latter 
is an honorable mention. 


Five Birds, a highly professional dec- 
orative wood engraving by Joseph 
Donat, and Roderick Mead’s Carnival, 
also a wood engraving are among the 
awards. The latter is a beautifully ex- 
ecuted print, luminous in dark and 
lights. An aquatint of Taos by Charles 
Capps was given a mention—technical- 
ly fine and pleasing print if not im- 
pressive. Ecclesiastes, a dramatic litho- 
graph depicting masses of people 
swarming before an apparently burn- 
ing structure, is the last of the award 
list, the work of Louis Freund. 


The general quality of the exhibition 
is high and the recent direction of 
many American artists toward experi- 
mentation with mixed mediums and the 
increased use of large color plates have 
added much to the interest of such 
print shows. 


Color Print Annual 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA:—The Tenth Annual 
Exhibition of the American Color Print 
Society, on view at the Philadelphia 
Print Club, proves the fascination of 
color in virtually all print media. 

Although realistic and imaginative 
subject matter hold a reasonable bal- 
ance, more radical compositions gain 
emphasis via the prize awards, with the 
serigraph favored. The Florence F. 
Tonner prize goes to Harry Shoulberg 
for a densely blue wharf scene, The 
Bay, spiced by passages of purple and 
peacock green with occasional touches 
of red. The thick effect of the color is 
the antithesis of Rendez-Vous, an ab- 
straction by Abe Hankins, accorded the 
Francesca Wood prize. 

A lithograph, The Magicians, by John 
O’Neil carried the Leslie Thompson 
prize. Combining recognizable figures of 
jugglers and semi-abstract enviromental 
equipment, it plays the blue of eyes 
against the blue of tossed balls with 
eerie effect. 

Three honorable mentions went to 
Salvatore Meo for Multiform, an ab- 
straction of amoebic shapes swimming 
in horizontal color waves; to Signe A. 
Hedlun for The Crystal Compote, an- 
other abstraction woven from Victorian 
crystal and bright textile patterns, and 
to James D. Havens, whose Cinnamon 
Fern and Veery, with its delicate, lace- 
like realism, seems scarcely at home 
with its fellow honor winners. 

The Society’s presentation print of 
the year, included in the show, is Stella 
Drabkin’s lithograph, Rockport Even- 
ing, realistic, but not literal, its figures 
and landscape being caught in the bril- 
liance of a seaside sunset. 

* * * 

The Cleveland Museum of Art has 
utilized the Dudley P. Allen fund for 
the purchase, recently, of three en- 
gravings by the 15th century Nicoletto 
Rosex da Modena. ‘“Mantegna’s system 
of parallel lines,’ also “cross-hatching 
derived from Italian niello work and 
engravings of Schongauer and Durer” 
are apparent influences in these plates. 


The Magician: JOHN O’NEIL. Prize 
Winner in Seattle and Philadelphia 
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Apollo on a Chariot: REDON 


Modern Art in 
Parke-Bernet Sale 


THE NEXT BIG, mixed sale of modern 
paintings at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
is scheduled to come up on the eve- 
nings of March 30 and 31. The pic- 
tures, which are overwhelmingly French 
in origin, come from many different col- 
lections. 

In a sizable group of Renoir’s are 
the Portrait of Claude Terrasse from 
the Vollard collection; Les Prunes, from 
the Gangnat collection; Jeune Femme 
dans un Paysage; Apples, exhibited in 
Paris, Bremen, Berlin, Baltimore and 
New York and _ illustrated in Meier- 
Graefe’s Renoir; and Nude in a Land- 
scape, also from the Vollard collec- 
tion. Pres de la Ferme, painted by 
Gauguin in 1887, has been shown in 
London, twice in Paris, and, last year, 
at the Milwaukee Art Institute. 

Several Rouault’s include La Fille 
du Cirque (Vollard); Clown a la Rose, 
from the artist’s personal collection and 
selected by him for showing in the 
French Pavillion at San Francisco’s 
World Fair; a Clown and an Acrobat, 
and a Buste de Jeune Femme, as well 
as some graphic work. Picasso is rep- 
resented by Bone Forms: Project for 
a Monument, much exhibited in this 
country as one of the more popular 
paintings in the Chrysler collection; 
the colorful abstract Nature Morte aux 
Poires and Seated Nude (Dora Marr), 
painted in 1942 but showing a rever- 
sion to his classical style. 

Among many other interesting paint- 
ings are Sentier Parmi les Rochers by 
Cézanne; Utrillo’s Eglise D’Amberieux- 
en-Dombes (Ain); Sand Dunes, Etaples 
and Port de Fecamp by Boudin; Still 
Life by Chagall; Apres le Bain, Femme 
S’Essuyant and Apres le Bain by Degas; 
Portrait of a Woman and Head of a 
Young Girl by Modigliani; Les Juges 
and Jeune Femme se Vetant by Forain; 
Rouen Cathedral in Mist by Monet; 
Mu a la Mantille by Pascin; Place St. 
Augustine by Raffaelli; works by Seu- 
rat, Corot, Dufy, Vuillard, Masson, 
Laurencin, Sorolla, Delacroix, Redon, 
Chirico, Miro, and Zuloaga. The exhi- 
hibition commences March 26. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


To give the Devil his due, Mod- 
ernism did accomplish a truly re- 
markable thing by making painting 
almost universal. From coast to 
coast practically every family group 
now has a member who “paints.” 
This could never have happened if 
the School of Paris had not set a 
standard so low as to encourage 
everybody, in general, and the mu- 
seums of America, in particular, had 
not backed it up with assurances 
that this was the only vital creative 
expressionism. The “Masters of the 
Modern School” met the first-grade 
school children on a common ground 
with a teaching technique that con- 
sists mostly of “letting the child 
alone.” In some ways this enthusi- 
asm for artistic performance recalls 
the wave of agonized ambition to 
have a musician in the family, which 
swept the land from about 1885 to 
1900, accompanied by a rising dis- 
tribution of American-made pianos. 
Children were driven to auditory tor- 
ture, and teaching music became a 
genteel profession for spinsters. Then 
came the gramaphone and a sudden 
cessation of amateur musical effort— 
too many people discovered too much 
about really artistic musical per- 
formances to give the amateur a 
chance, even for an audience com- 
posed of relatives at a school re- 
cital. Perhaps a wider distribution 
of reproductions of truly fine paint- 
ings will have a similar effect in the 
art world. 





















Paintings at Kende 


ON THE EVENING OF MARCH 24, a group 
of modern French paintings, collected 
by Mr. and Mrs. V. de Margouliés, will 
be sold at the Kende Galleries. A half- 
dozen works by Utrillo lead the list, 
beginning with Une Rue a Sanois, ex- 
hibited in the 1912 Salon d’Automne 
and formerly in the Libaude and Ma- 
zaraki collections; through the 1914 La 
Rue Cortot a Montmartre, to Paris 
scenes of the ’30s such as Le Lapin 
Agile, a nostalgic view of the Rue du 
Poteau showing the house where the 
artist was born and another of the 
Maison du Berlioz, showing the house 
where he worked and lived. 

Bombois is also represented by six 
canvases, including The Lake and Trees; 
Raoul Dufy by the sparkling Aquarium, 
once in the collection of Paul Poiret; 
Viaminck by Blossoming Trees in Bou- 


gival, formerly in the Walter P. Chrys- - 


ler collection; Signac by a fan-form 
panel of two paintings titled Night and 
Day; Rouault by a Nude which once 
belonged to Ambroise Vollard. Also in- 
cluded in the sale are Femme Assise by 
Pascin, works by Marie Laurencin, 
Chagall and Maclet. An exhibition will 
be held commencing March 19. 


Romano Show in Paris 


Umberto Romano, American painter, 
is being introduced to Paris this month 
at the Galerie André Weil. Among the 
works exhibited are Ecce Homo, repro- 
duced on the Feb. 15, 1948, cover of the 
ArT DIGEST, and a series of paintings 
and drawings from the “Divine Com- 
edy.”” (Until March 18.) 
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Auction Calendar 





March 18 and 19, Friday and Saturday afternoons, 
Plaza Art Galleries: English furniture, silver, 
paintings and rugs from Janet Clemens and 
other owners. Watercolors by F. F. English, 
oils by Continental and American artists. Con- 
tinental porcelain vase lamps: English table 
china and decorations; Chippendale-style chair- 
back settee and reproductions of English, 
French and Early American pieces. Rugs, silver 
plate and glassware. Now on exhibition. 


March 18, Thursday evening. Kende Galleries: 
Modern art donated to International Rescue, 
Ine. and sold by their order to extend rescue 
work in Europe. Paintings, drawings, sculpture, 
manuscripts by Baziotes, Beckmann, Berman, 
Chagall, Charlot, Carter, Biddle, Ernst, Holty, 
Dehn, Knaths, Miro, Noguchi, others. Now on 
exhibition. 


March 19, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: English and French furniture and deco- 
rations from various owners. Now on exhibition. 

March 22, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Modern French prints and drawings 
collected by Ludwig Charell. Lithographs, etch- 
ings. drawings in color. Works by Bonnard, 
Braque, Chagall. Degas. Dufresne, Dufy, Gau- 
guin. Grosz, Kiee, Kokoschka, Kollwitz, Maillol, 
Matisse. Picasso, Pissarro, Renoir, Rouault, 
Toulouse-Lautree, Valadon, Vuillard, others. Ex- 
hibition from Mar. 15. 

March 24, Thursday evening. Kende Galleries: 
Modern paintings collected by V. de Margouliés, 
including paintings by Bombois, Maclet, Pascin, 
Laurencin, Chagall, Dufy, Rouault, Signac, 
Viaminck, Utrillo, others. Exhibition from 
Mar. 19. 

March 25 and 26. Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. French 18th century furniture and art 
objects; paintings; tapestries; property of the 
estate of the late Mrs. Orme Wilson. Paintings 
include Portrait of Diana and Portrait of a Lady 
by Largilliere; Seascape by Van Goyen: Portrait 
of a Child by Vigée-Lebrun; genre paintings by 
Sehall, Huet and Zucearelli: Mme. Lefebure by 
Antoine Pesne; Portrait of Mlle. Boucher by 
Baudouin (the daughter of the artist painted 
by her husband): works by Greuze, Aved and 
Schall. Tapestries include Brussels 18th cen- 
tury Teniers subjects entitled Gypsies: Fortune 
Telling, The Maypole and Return from the 
Harvest. Exhibition from Mar. 19. 


March 28 and 29, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Autograph let- 
ters and manuscripts; library sets; first edi- 
tions; Americana; modern French illustrated 
and other books, from the collections of 
Joseph H. Seaman, David L. Loew; Eugene J. 
Zukor, Erasmus C, Lindley, others. Exhibition 
from Mar. 24. 


Mareh 30 and 31, Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Modern paintings 
and drawings from various owners. Landscapes 
and figure pieces by Degas: The Knife Grinder 
by Manet; three oil portraits by Rouault: 
The Violinist by Matisse; several still lifes and 
landscapes by Renoir: a seated nude, abstract 
compositions and several oils by Picasso: 
Cuban Scene by Pascin: works by Chagall. 
Dufy. Laurencin, Redon, Boudin, Vuillard, 
Utrillo; drawings by Cézanne, Seurat, Sisley, 
others. Exhibition from Mar. 26. 

April 2, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: English and French furniture and deco- 
rations collected by the late Dr. Leo Kessel. 
Paintings include works by Terborch, Antonio 
Moro and Antoine Borel. Exhibition from Mar. 28, 






















Girl with a Guitar: LAURENCIN 
On Sale at Kende 










PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. ublec faction i of 
Art, oliterary and P. Gosia P. roperty 


Sale March 30 and 31 at 8 p.m. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 


From Various Owners 


Landscape and figure pieces by Degas, 
notably Apres le Bain; The Knife Grinder 
by Manet; three oil paintings by Rouault 
including Clown a la Rose; by Viaminck, 
a painting of the Venus of the Park of 
Versailles; The Violinist, a pastel by Matisse; 
still lifes and landscapes by Renoir; several 
oils and abstract compositions by Picasso 
and works by Chagall, Pascin, Dufy, Lauren- 
cin, Redon, Boudin, Vuillard, Utrillo and 
others. Drawings by Cezanne, Seurat, Sisley 


and other artists. 


Send One Dollar for 
the Illustrated Catalogue 





ON EXHIBITION FROM MARCH 26 
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AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 
GALLERIES . 21 £. 57 St, N.Y.C. 
ARTEMESIA 


DREFS 


March 29- April 18 





PAINTINGS 


BY 


EDGAR LEVY 


March 15 to April 15 
(except Saturday & Sunday) 
THE GALLERY OF 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
2 West 46th St., N. Y. 19 








BORIS 


MARGO 


Recent Paintings e Mar. 14-Apr. 2 


Betty Parsons 


GALLERY e 15 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 












JEAN 


GAZAGNAIRE 


March 14- 26 


Recent Paintings 


NORLYS GALLERY 

59 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19 
Keep your friends informed on the 
news of the art word with a subscrip- 
tion to ArT DIGEST—$4. 
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On My Rounds 


By Margaret Lowengrund 


WOMAN OF THE WEEK is World-Tele- 
gram art critic Emily Genauer, A few 
days after winning the award of the 
Newspaper Women’s Club for the best 
column of criticism, she spellbound an 
audience at Town Hall on the subject 
of Modern Art. She deserves a second 
award for the latter. With a platform 
display of large paintings and four of 
the painters who made them on hand, 
Miss Genauer held a self-termed “con- 
versation” with her public which could 
not fail to convince everybody that 
Modern Art is here to stay. . Run- 
ning an art page single-handed from 
the year 1932 is an excellent back- 
ground for genuine communication. 
Writing for everybody naturally leads 
to an ability to talk to everybody in 
his own language. 

In addition, the question-and-answer 
method was given such a face-lifting 
at Town Hall that the subject soared— 
sanely and convincingly. 

At no time did the artists seek to 
reproduce exactly what they saw in 
these paintings, claimed Miss Genauer 
before introducing the artists present. 
In turn was shown the carefully con- 
ceived abstract structure for Hobson 
Pittman’s “realistic” Flower Piece; in 
turn Arthur Osver observed that his 
painting did not mirror nature, but 
chose to express reactions in simplest 
terms of one who prefers a telegraph 
pole to a tree in nature; in turn the 
feminine but determinedly stoic Irene 
Rice Pereira stated that space and 
time is infinity. For one who seeks ways 
and means of expressing new space re- 
lationships it goes on and on. 

Henry Koerner explained that to him 
things are not what they seem, but 
memories and impressions fused over 
the years into his work; and Jack Le- 
vine laconically made it clear that his 
distortions—or not—in painting depend 
solely upon his feelings on the subject. 
(Having just become a father, his feel- 
ings were a bit distorted themselves.) 

A more provocative forum on art has 
seldom come about. Emily Genauer, 
Osver, Koerner, Rice Pereira and Le- 
vine were still swamped by enthusiasts 
long after the last written question 
was answered and the meeting was 
closed. 


* * * 


Interior Design and the Fine Arts is the 
subject of a series of talks by Bertha 
Schaefer, who is travelling widely to 
fulfill engagements; her first lecture 
was at the Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute in Utica. ... Murals by Dwight 
Marfield in the Caribbean Room of the 
Ponchartrain Hotel, New Orleans, were 
commissioned by arrangement with Miss 
Schaefer. They are altogether fitting 
and “wonderful,” according to Alonzo 





WATERCOLORS—DRAWINGS FROM THE SKETCHBOOK OF 


JAMES McBEY 


THROUGH MAR. 26 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 
44 WEST 56TH STREET 














Repeat Performance 


Available for the first time 
since the recent war 


BLOCKX 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 






Are again being manufac- 





tured with the same fine 
ingredients and formula 
that has earned the product 
its unique reputation for 
several generations. 














Sole U. S. Agents 


LLOYD'S ART CO., Inc. 


152 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 


DECORATORS 


18th & 19th Centuries 
Landscapes, Figure Subjects, 
Flower Paintings, Etc. 
At Lowest London Prices 
Importations Monthly 


Please phone for appointment 
PLaza 9-2923 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 
(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 
19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 


Out of Town Inquiries Especially Catered to. 

























































































































Lists the complete 
FREDRIX Line of Quality 
Artists’ Materials . .~ 
Everything you need, 
in a wide range of 
prices. Write for your copy today! 
E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 
NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
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ART COLLECTORS 
INSTITUTES 


ATTENTION wszeeys 


EXHIBIT FOR SALE 
70 PAINTINGS @ REAL SCENES OF WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MICHIGAN, WESTERN STATES & CANADA 
By the author, DR. E. J. FAVELL, 
“The Artist-Doctor of Northern Wisconsin” 
341 W. MainSt., Rice Lake, Wis. Ask for Titles—Particulars 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52 in. x 6 yds.—Duck Canvas 
Write For Free Price List 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 
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Artiste’ Brushes" 


by Frederick Taubes 








New ... informative .. . illustrated 
booklet on brush techniques and care 
of brushes...for art students and artists. 
Write for your complementary copy. 


HI a oe 
mecial 
Introductory Offer 

LUMINALL 

CASEIN COLORS 


17 COLORS ‘5.00 


INSTUDIO aN 
SIZE TUBES §=— anywhere 


U.S. 
Ask for color chart. Write Dept. C 
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ROSENTHAL in. 


41 East 8th St. N.Y.C. 3 N.Y. 








Designed by 























For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 
Size open 11F X12° 
$58 Write for folder. 






































Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 































SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 71-8553 Picture Framing 
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Lansford, who is doing a fine job di- 
recting the Delgado Museum down 
there, we hear. Also admired is the Ben- 
Zion painting in the hotel lobby. 

* * * 

A year ago in Belgium a moving pic- 
ture of Peter Paul Rubens’ life and 
work was filmed. Last week it was 
shown to the press at the Museum of 
Modern Art. To my mind it is a mas- 
terly sequence of great impact. The 
elaborate concepts, productivity and 
showmanship of the Flemish painter 
contrast brilliantly in their sensuous 
rotundities with the severity of Gothic 
and Renaissance verticles. . . . Fleshy 
nudes, turbulent composition, swirling 
action and cumulative masses were fur- 
ther enlivened by devices of twirled 
sections and overlaid curving lines. Also, 
by means of spotlighted details, the 
whole emotional era of Rubens becomes 
meaningful. Beside technical penetra- 
tion and contrast, no ribaldry, frenzy 
or voluptuous motif was glossed over. 

To the assembled viewers Rubens 
came alive in pomposity, in beauty and 
in full vigor. Indications are the film 
will be cut. It is to be shown in the 
Museum’s Sunday night film series. 

* * * 


Miss Emily A. Francis, with human 
feeling to spare, carries on her many 
useful projects at Contemporary Arts. 
Her discoveries, in painters, are always 
based on promise and enterprise. She 
has introduced many who have since 
made their mark and become affiliated 
with other galleries. Paul Mommer, 
Louis Bosa and Sidney Gross are among 
her distinguished and loyal alumni, Last 
week a discussion took place at the 
gallery among these three on Contem- 
porary Painting—and How the Various 
Forms of Today have Evolved. The 
painters questioned each other with 
spirit, and brought out much meat. : 

a 


Chris Ritter of the Laurel Gallery is 
one of the New York dealers who paints 
in his spare time—and will have a show 
in the fall. .. . The Georges Binets, who 
run their gallery together, have just 
purchased a home in Brinfield, Mass., 
which will have a studio addition for 
both to work. Mrs. Binet is the former 
Ann Wolverton. Betty Parsons is an- 
other artist-dealer. 

oS * * 


Lawyer Julius Isaacs, author of Oath 
of Devotion, who exhibited his oils at 


the Second Annual Bar Association 
show, says, “My life has been punctu- 
ated by a series of oaths.” His book 
contains the same “humble but secure” 
qualities as his paintings, to quote Mor- 
ris Ernst in the Saturday Review of 
Literature. ...A personality somewhat 
akin to the Contemplative Cat, a sculp- 
ture by Betty Isaacs now gracing a 
Cooper Square window? She is the 
hard-working wife of the author, at 
present taking part in the Nine Lives 
exhibition within Cooper Union. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 











LINEL 
GOUACHE 
COLORS 


A famous pre-war French 


art material appears 
again... 


ROROCO COMPANY 


takes pride in announcing 


its latest exclusive whole- 
sale headliner. 


Dealers inquiries invited 


Sole Distribution Representative 


ROROCO CO. 


41 E. 8th St., N. Y. C. 3, N. Y. 


U.S. Agent Comeco International Co. 


ST 


ART MATERIALS 


One of the largest Artists 
Muterial Stores in America 
> d 
PICTURE FRAMES 
* 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


CANVAS, PAPER, BRUSHES 
ALL STANDARD MATERIALS 


of 
DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


T. R. BOGUT 


Academy of Arts Buliding 
65 CLIMTOM STREET, MEWARK 5, @ J 
MITCHELL 2-8378 





JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 





MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


HAND CARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 





THE NEW BOOK BY 


PICTORIAL 


COMPOSITION AND 
THE ART 


11 100 anenes os “rot MICRON OF om ounemne” 


Pictorial 
Composition 


AND THE 


FREDERIC TAUBES 


A famous artist and teacher dis- 
cusses the basic problem of all 
artists—composition—and its va- 
ried solution by artists of all 
times. He points out the essen- 
tials of draftsmanship and the 
principles of pictorial arrange- 
ment, illustrating his text with 
nearly 100 reproductions of great 
paintings and drawings. $4.00 


OTHER BOOKS BY 
FREDERIC TAUBES 


ANATOMY OF GENIUS 
An indispensable illustrated guide 
for everyone in judging art with 
intelligence and common sense. 
$5.00 
THE TECHNIQUE OF OIL PAINTING 
A practical and useful illustrated 
guide. $3.50 
THE AMATEUR PAINTER'S HANDBOOK 
A new approach to learning how 
to paint. Illustrated. $4.00 
YOU DON'T KNOW WHAT YOU LIKE 


Finding the Good and Bad in 
Art. Illustrated. $3.00 


At all bookstores or from 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue 2 New York 16 
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-* ART BOOK LIBRARY - 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Two American Moderns 


“John Marin” by Mackinley Helm. Fore- 
word by John Marin. 1948. New York: 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, in association with 
the Institute of Contemporary Art. 255 
pp. with 9 color and 64 black and white 
plates. $6.50. 


“Max Weber” by Lloyd Goodrich. 1949. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., pub- 
lished for the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. 59 pp. with 37 illustra- 
tions. $2. 


In recent months two monograrhs on 
pioneer moderns in American art have 
appeared, each sponsored by a museum. 
Although John Marin and Max Weber 
are as widely-separated by background 
and personality as by their private 
esthetic aims, ideals and media, their 
stories have much in common, for each 
is based on long labor in individual 
vineyards that have now become major 
shrines in the contemporary art field. 

Both Marin and Weber spent the 


| largest part of their careers unrecog- 


nized, aside from members of an ad- 
vanced circle that included Stieglitz, 
and both have received final museum 


| accolade—Marin in his 1936 retrospec- 
| tive at the Museum of Modern Art and 


Weber in a 1930 exhibition at the Mod- 
ern Museum and more recently in his 
retrospective at the Whitney Museum. 


| And finally, each artist, the native and 
| the adopted son, in his own way repre- 
| sents a typical American success story. 


Longer and more comprehensive as 


| befits such a detailed biography and 
| critical study, the Marin book is a sym- 


pathetic analysis of the man and his 
work, Filled with personal but never 


| trivial data based on sound research 


and long friendship with the subject 
and lacking the awed approach with 
which other studies of this kind are 
often set down, Helm’s book presents 
an “in-the-round” view of Marin that 
makes the reader feel as though he has 
really met the artist. 

Since Mackinley Helm succeeds in 
making the details of Marin’s life and 
painting interlocking aspects of a single 
chain of development, the biographical 
section illuminates Marin’s work and 
aims. In the critical section the author 
studies and explains Marin’s evolution 
of style, rather than presents an evalu- 
ation of his achievement. The illustra- 
tions, nine in color and 64 in black and 
white, are well chosen to supplement 
an important book on an artist whose 
contribution to the modern watercolor 
is aS unique as the poetic world he has 
visioned, which has become food and 
inspiration to many. 

Just as satisfying in a different way 
is Lloyd Goodrich’s monograph on Max 


ART THROUGH 50 CENTURIES 


from the collections of the 
Worcester Art Museum 
An informative guide to the enjoy- 
ment and understanding of art 
136 illus., 3 full color $2.50 paper; $4.50 cloth 


Order from your bookseller or the 
Museum, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 


Weber. Compact, clearly -written and 
comprehensive in the details of Weber's 
personal and esthetic biography, it 
traces the artist’s career with sympathy 
and perception. Although all but one 
of the 37 illustrations are in black and 
white, they are admirably selected to 
present a well-rounded view of Weber's 
development. Published in co-operation 
with Weber’s exhibition at the Whitney 
(see Feb. 15 Dicest), the book is good 
reading on its own and the second by 
Goodrich in an excellent series of mod- 
estly-priced but comprehensive and well- 
designed monographs on contemporary 
artists. 


Book Briefs 


Annuoncement is made of a new month- 
ly review of the arts, Chrysalis. Edited 
by Lily and Baird Hastings, the 20-page 
4 by 6 magazine will cover art in Europe 
and America and promises that the text 
will be illustrated “in a unique way.” 
Subscription orders should be sent to 
the editors at 51 West 88th Street, New 
York City. 


* * * 


The Spring list of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press includes such diverse vol- 
umes on art as Arthur Pope’s The Lan- 
guage of Drawing and Painting, a dis- 
cussion of color and visual relationships 
that draws upon the author’s previous 
books, and the second volume of 
Archaeological Research in Indo-China, 
Dr. Olov Janse’s monumental work on 
the tombs and pottery kilns discovered 
during his 1934-39 expeditions. 


7S 


The Walker Art Center, another mu- 
seum active in presenting informative 
and inexpensive publications, has re- 
cently issued A New Direction in In- 
taglio, a monograph prepared in con- 
nection with the exhibition of the same 
title which was on view at the mu- 
seum through March 13. Well designed 
so that it is an exhibition and self-suffi- 
cient text in itself, the monograph 
presents the work of Mauricio Lasan- 
sky, Argentine artist and _ inspired 
teacher who heads the Graphic Arts 
Department of the State University of 
Iowa and that of his students. It is said 
that Lasansky or his students have won 
half of all print prizes awarded in im- 
portant exhibitions in the past three 
years, since he created the graphic arts 
workshop, and this booklet, like the ex- 
hibition, explains why. The techniques 
of the school and its aims, a brief his- 
tory of intaglio printing and profuse 
illustrations make up this excellent 
catalogue, the first in a promising series 
planned by the museum. 


* * * 


Among the Spring publications an- 
nounced by Princeton University Press 
is Florentine Art Under Fire by Fred- 
erick Hartt, an illustrated account of 
the fortunes of Tuscan art treasures 
during World War II, by a scholar who 
served in Tuscany as the regional Mon- 
uments and Fine Arts officer for the 
American Army. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.——The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


FIRST SPRING FESTIVAL SHOW OF 
AMATEUR CREATIVE ARTS. May 20-23. 
Open to all amateur artists. All media ex- 
cept sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Entry cards due prior to May 7. Work due 
May 7. For further information write C. 
A. Emmons, Gen. Chairman, 82 Broad St., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


18sTH ANNUAL DOUGLASTON ART 
LEAGUE SPRING EXHIBITION. May 
22-28. St. John’s Episcopal Church Parish 
Hall. Open to all artists. Media: oil, water- 
color. Entry fee. For entry cards and fur- 
ther information write Marylou Bilancia, 
Douglaston Art League, 40-14 149th Pl., 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Indiana, Pa. 


6TH COOPERATIVE ART EXHIBITION. 
Apr. 23-May 23. State Teachers College. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera. Jury. Prizes and purchases. En- 
try fee $5. Entry cards due Mar. 21. Work 
due Mar. 28. For further information write 
Orval Kipp, Dir., Art Dept., State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 

Irvington, N. J. 

16TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF IRVING- 
TON ART & MUSEUM ASSOCIATION. 
May 1-20. Free Public Library. Open to 
all American artists. Media: oil, water- 
color, black and white, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $1. Entry cards and work 
due Apr. 21-23. For further information 
write May E. Baillet, Sec’ty., 1064 Clinton 
Ave., Irvington 11, N. J. 

Laguna Beach, Calif. 

8TH NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION OF 

LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION. 

Apr. 28-May 29. Laguna Beach Art Gal- 

lery. Open to American artists. Media: 

block prints, engravings, etchings, litho- 

graphs, monotypes, silk screen. Jury. 












HURRY! 
HURRY! 


ning to go to a 


Starting April Ist 


and their classes. 










HURRY! 


Time is growing short if you are plan- 
summer art class. 
Enrollments are now open and classes 
are filling up rapidly. Be sure you enroll 


early for your class. Enroll now! 










ART DIGEST will 


report latest news from summer schools 






For advertising information write 


Prizes total $105. Entry fee $1. Entry 
cards and fee due Apr. 20. Work due 
Apr. 23. For further information write 
R. L. Babcock, c/o Laguna Beach Art 
Association, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Newark, N. J. 


7TH NATIONAL OPEN COMPETITION EX- 


HIBITION. May 8-29. Ross Art Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera. Prizes. Entry blanks due May 1. 
For further information write Zachary C. 
Ross, Dir., 807 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


4TH ANNUAL NATIONAL AMERICAN IN- 


DIAN PAINTING. May 3-July 3. Phil- 
brook Art Center. Open to all artists of 
North American Indian or Eskimo extrac- 
tion. All media. Jury. Prizes. For further 
information write Dorothy Field, Philbrook 
Art Center, 2727 Rockford Rd., Tulsa, Okla. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Albany, N. Y. 


14TH REGIONAL EXHIBITION ARTISTS 


OF THE UPPER HUDSON. May 4-June 5. 
Institute of History & Art. Open to all 
artists who live within 100 mile radius of 
Albany. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work due Apr. 9. 
For further information write Robert G. 
Wheeler, Albany Institute of History & 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION MICHIGAN 


WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. June 4-July 3. 
Museum of Art. Open to native born and 
resident artists. Jury. Entry fee $1 to mem- 
bers, $2.50 to non-members. Entry cards 
due May 7. Work due May 14. For fur- 
ther information write Mary Jane Bigler, 
o-- 16708 Rosemont Road, Detroit 19, 
Mich, : 


Athens, Ohio 


7TH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & WA- 


TERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Edwin 
Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Univ. Open to 
residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill, W. Va., Penna., 
Ky. Jury. Prizes total $500. Entry cards 
due June 1. Work received May 15-June 10. 
For entry cards and further information 
write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PAINTING & SCULP- 


TURE JURIED EXHIBITION. May 4-28. 
Institute of Contemporary Art. Open to 
residents of New England. Work due Apr. 















Oil Painting 
Water-Color 


Art History 
Crafts for 


Modeling and 


Research 






SIXTH ANNUAL REGIONAL 


16TH ANNUAL MAY SHOW. May 1-June 


25TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION OF 


20TH ANNUAL DALLAS ALLIED ARTS 
55TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Denver Art 


FIRST ANNUAL STATE-WIDE EXHIBI- 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


1949 Summer Sessions 

















COURSES IN: 
Mural Painting 










Painting 
Freehand Drawing 


Teachers 


Sculpturing 
Teaching of Art 


1-20. For further information write J. W. 
McBrine, 162 Newbury St., Boston. 
Bristol, Va. 
EXHIBI- 
TION. Apr. 25-May 20. Virginia Intermont 
College. Open to all artists of Va., W. Va., 
Tenn., Ky., N. C., Ga., Dist. of Col. Media: 
oil, watercolor, prints. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$1 for painting ; 50c for prints. Entry cards 
due Apr. 9. Work due Apr. 12. For fur- 
ther information write Prof. C. Ernest 
— Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, 
a. 









































Canton, Ohio 





























12. Canton Art Institute. Open to present 
and former residents of Stark County. Me- 
dia: painting, drawing, sculpture, crafts. 








Jury. Prizes. Entry and membership fee 
$5. Work due Apr. 11-14. For further in- 
formation write Canton Art Institute, 1717 
Market Ave. N., Canton, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio 






































OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Nov. 
1949-July 1950. Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Open to present and former resi- 
dents of Ohio. Media: watercolor, gouache, 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee $3 including mem- 
bership. Entry cards due Sept. 28. Work 
due Oct. 8 at Gallery, 480 E. Broad St., 
Columbus. For blanks and further infor- 
mation write Edith McKee Harper, Secy.- 
Treas., 1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Dallas, Tex. 







































































EXHIBITION. May 1-29. Dallas Museum 
Fine Arts. Open to artists of Dallas County. 
Media: painting, drawing, crafts, sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Apr. 16. For fur- 
ther information write Dallas Museum, 
Dallas 10. 





























Denver, Colo. 

















Museum. Open to artists living west of 
Miss. and in Wis. and Ill. Media: oil. wa- 
tercolor, gouache, prints, drawing, ceram- 
ics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes total $1,000. 
Work due June 11. For further informa- 
tion write Denver Art Museum. 


Fresno, Calif. 















































TION. June 19-July 2. Fresno Art League. 
Open to all artists residing in Calif. Media: 
oil, watercolor, gouache. Jury. Prizes total 
$750 plus gold and bronze medals. Work 


[Please turn to page 28] 

























































More than 450 courses in- 
cluded in total program 
of graduate and under- 
graduate offerings. 


Cool, mountain environ- 
ment. 

















Instructional and living 
expenses moderate. 


One to |5 weeks of study. 


for further information address: 








Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 108 Burrowes Building 
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Art Supervision STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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THIRD YEAR OF 


TIFFANY FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Tiffany Foundation is now prepared to receive appli- 


cations for scholarship grants up to $2,000 in the fields of 
painting, sculpture and graphic arts. 


Application forms may be had by addressing 
Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street e new york city e phone gramercy 7-3491 
summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 
approved under G. |. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 13 — sept. 2 


Attend the famous Highlands University 
Arts and Crafts Workshop this Summer 


June 6- July 15: July 16- August 19 


T s Cc i The following fields are open for students working 
e€ ool, toward their B.A. or M.A. degrees: Art Education, 
Cc ° 1 o r¢ u i Block Printing, Ceramics, Drawing, Etching, 
Lapidary, Leatherwork, Lithography, Painting, 

Ss out h west Photography, Silversmithing and Weaving. 


Dr. John Dietrich, Director 
Las Vegas, N. M. Felix Payant, Coordinator 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” 

Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


San Diego 
SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Blvd. Orren R. Louden, Director La Jolla 
P. ©. Box 953 "‘Approved for Veterans'’ California 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


MONTY AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND DRAWING 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 
LEWIS 15 Miles to Old Mexico CERAMICS 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” MURAL & 


COMMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS. 


MEXICAN PAINTING SPANISH FIELD TRIPS 


July-August Ajijic on Lake Chapala, Mexico 


3rd Season — Small Group — Six University Credits 
ART Critic and Lecturer: Art Director: 


CARLOS MERIDA ERNESTO LINARES 


W 0 a 4 5 H 0 bE Fee: $275—includes instruction, all living costs, recreation 
28 


Apply: Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 10. Tel. MU 4-4969 
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due May 20. For further information write 
Fresno Art League, Box 503, Fresno. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION FRIENDS OF 
AMERICAN ART. May 2-30. Grand Rap- 
ids Art Gallery. Open to artists of west- 
ern Michigan. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, graphic arts, drawing, pas- 
tels, prints. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Apr. 9. Work due Apr. 16. For further in- 
formation write Richard B. Hough, Chair- 
man, Western Michigan Exhibition, 230 RB, 
Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


42ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WORK 
BY INDIANA ARTISTS. May 1-June 5. 
John Herron Art Institute. Open to pres- 
ent and former residents of Ind. Media: 
oil, watercolor, tempera, pastel, sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes total $1,200. Entry fee $2. 
Entry cards due Apr. 11. For further in- 
formation write Wilbur D. Peat, Dir., 
Herron Inst., Pennsylvania & 16th Sts., 
Indianapolis 2. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 17-May 65. 
Knoxville Art Centre. Open to residents 
of Tenn. living in counties east of and in- 
cluding Scott, Fentriss, Cumberland, Bled- 
soe, Hamilton and former residents of 
Knoxville. Jury. Work due Apr. 2. For 
further information write Ted Burnett, 
Art Centre, 213 S. Gay St., Knoxville. 


Newark, N. J. 


24TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WORK OF 
NEW JERSEY ARTISTS. Apr. 4-29. Art 
Club. Media: watercolor, sculpture. Jury. 
Cash awards. Entry fee $1. Work received 
Mar. 29, 30. For further information write 
Mr. Lute Pease, Chairman of Exhibition 
Committee, Newark Art Club, 38 Franklin 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


2ND ANNUAL CENTRAL STATES 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIBITION. May 4- 
June 5. Joslyn Art Museum, Open to art- 
ists of Ark., Colo., Ill, Iowa, Kans., La., 
Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. Dak., Okla., S. Dak., 
Tex., Wis., Wyo. Media: drawings, prints. 
Jury. Purchase awards. Work due Apr. 
18. For further information write Mrs. 
David S. Carson, Joslyn Memorial Art 
Museum, Omaha, Nebr. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
1949 ROCHESTER-FINGER LAKES EX- 


HIBITION. May 6-June 5. Memorial Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists of Rochester 
and 19 counties in western New York State. 
All media. Prizes and purchase awards. 
Entry cards and work due Apr. 23. For 
further information write Isabel C. Herdle, 
Asst. Dir., Memorial Art Gallery, Roch- 
ester 7, N. Y. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA MAY SHOW. April 30. Sioux City 
Art Center. Open to anyone who votes in 
Iowa. Medium: oils. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Work due at Art Center, 613 Pierce St., 
Apr. 15. For further information write Mrs. 
Nicholas O’Millinuk, American Association 
of University Women, Sioux City. 

Spokane, Wash. 

6TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 21-May 
6. Pacific Northwest Art Association. Open 
to present and former residents of Ore., 
Wash., Mont., Idaho, Wyo. Media: oil, 
watercolor, gouache, tempera, sculpture. 
Jury. Fee $2. Awards and purchases. For 
entry blanks and further information write 
John Koehler, Sec’y., 212 Temple Court 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 
New York, N. Y. 


HALLMARK INTERNATIONAL ART COM- 
PETITION. Offers French & American art- 
ists $30,000 in prizes for paintings of 
scenes with Christmas themes. Jury. Work 
due at regional centers: Pacific Coast dur- 
ing 15 days ending Sept. 3; Midwest and 
Southwest during 15 days ending Sept. 17; 
East and Southeast during 15 days ending 
Oct. 1. For detailed information write 
Vladimir Visson, Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 
64th St., New York City, or Philippe Huis- 
man, Wildenstein & Co., 57 Rue La Boethe, 
Paris, France. 

LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION 
1949 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS. Cash 
grants up to $2,000. Open to students of 
painting, sculpture and graphic arts; un- 
der 35 years of age; citizens of U. S. Ap- 
plications received prior to Sept. 1. For 
applications and further information write 
Hobart Nichols, Dir., 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 

Urbana, Ill. 


KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP. Yields $1,000 and one aca- 
demic year of study. Open to college grad- 
uates who have majored in music, art, 
architecture. Applicants should not exceed 
24 years of age on June 1, 1949, Applica- 
tions due May 1. For further information 
write Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of 
Fine & Applied Arts, Room 110, Architec- 
ture Bldg., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


The Art Digest 
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ENGLAND SCHOOL OF GARI 


WORKSHOP A R'T COURSES 


Over 95% of June 1948 } rednates at work in the 
professional field for ich they were trained. 


$0 professional artists leave their own studios part of each 
day to demonstrate latest methods and techniques in these 
approved workshop courses. Art for Television—Advertising 
Design—lInterior Decoration—lIndustrial Design—Fashion and 
Book Illustration—Fashion Design—Drafting Construction. 
Co-ed. 27th Year. Ask for Catalog AD-49. Address 
Bertram C. Hargraves, Pres., 674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: BRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 


17th St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
WATERCOLOR 


"HAR 
0 COURSES 


Portrait and Landscape 
NORTON SCHOOL, W. Palm Beach, to March 12 
WASHINGTON, D. C April 1-May 15 
CALIFORNIA July and August 
Write: Mrs. Ellot O'Hara, 2025 0 St., Washington, D.C. 





































PRISCILLA BEACH 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Landscape, portrait, still In most attractive en- 
life. All mediums taught. vironment. All recreational 









Resident and non-resident @ facilities. June through 
students. August. 


Write for catalogue to White Horse Beach, Mass. 


ALICIA and ERNEST FIENE 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


Training Here oe Life Dividends Dividends 

Intensive SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER Courses 

SPECIAL om | “= ——s 
methods branches 


‘essional 
Fonte Credits. eae by one. 
Phone CO. 5-2077. 


Register Now. Send for Cireular 37. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Breadway (524 St.) New Yerk 19 


ALBERT PELS 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Hotel Beacon, 75th St. and Broadway 
Beginners and Advanced 
TR. 7-2500 Janet G. Brown, Director TR. 3-4283 

AND ENJOY A 


P A i M T VACATION, TOO 


RUTLEDGE BATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
in historic Rockport, Mass. Stimulating, colorful sur- 
roundings. Whether experienced or beginner, you'll receive 
sympathetic instruction from Mr. Bate, noted painter 
and teacher. For FREE illustrated folder, write: Rutledge 
Bate, Pratt Institute, Ryerson St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
Veterans Welcome. 

















































HILL AND CANYON SCHOOL 
OF THE ARTS 


1005 Canyon Road Santa Fe, New Mexico 
SUMMER SESSION—July 5- August 29 
Spend a wonderful summer of study in the 
ancient city. Fine and Commercial Arts. 
Prof. Walter G. Hippel of Berlin, Visiting Instructor 
Special circular—Stanley G. Breneiser, Director 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


with 


WALT KILLAM 


for catalog write to 
Noank, Conn. 
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Los Angeles Events 
[Continued from page 6] 


to show, 19 of whom had accepted at 
writing time. Pomona College will pro- 
vide comparison with a collection of 
historical ceramics which includes loans 
from the Metropolitan, Fogg, Santa 
Barbara and M. H. De Young Museums 
and private collectors. 

Variously impressive one-man shows 
here are by Anders Aldrin at the 
Vysekal Studio Gallery; Carl Beetz at 
Jepson Art Institute; Caroline Martin 
at the Francis Taylor; Edmond Kohn 
at American Contemporary; Sessue Ha- 
yakawa (the silent-movie actor, back 
for talkies) at the Frances Webb; Pab- 
lo O’Higgins, up from Mexico, at the 
Fraymort; animator Mare Davis at 
Chouinard Art Institute; Clem Wilen- 
chick in his own studio, Leonard Brooks 
at the Cowie; Ruby W. Usher at White’s 
Art Store, Montrose; and (impressive 
to Critic Kenneth Ross but not to me) 
Hans Burkhardt at the Chabot. 


Later Chinese 


[Continued from page 11] 


us, eventually, to integrate a whole 
group of Chinese painters nearer to us 
in spirit and in time than those who 
have until now typified Chinese paint- 
ing to the West.” 

Including only those works whose au- 
thorship is authenticated, the exhibi- 
tion presents one to seven pictures each 
by a wide variety of artists. The re- 
sult is one of the most stimulating and 
adventurous exhibitions of Oriental art 
ever put on in New York. Visitors with 
a zest for discovery will enjoy it, for 
here is a museum quality show that 
does not demand only awed respect but 
personal responsiveness and original 
seeing research on the part of each 
observer. (Until April 2.) 

—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Pennsylvania Alumni 
{Continued from page 17] 


years, was the treasured rendezvous of 
students and faculty alike. 

For awards given at the opening of 
the show, the jury concentrated on 
paint and form potentialities evidenced 
in the work of less well known artists, 
and gave most of the traditional prizes 
to untraditional work. The Harrison S. 
Morris Watercolor prizes of $50 each 
went to Louise Pershing for The Stair- 
case and to Charles Semser. 

The May Audubon Post $50 prize for 
an oil went to Bill Gray for his vivid 
The Big Parade, with honorable men- 
tion to Edward A. Fish for Billboards. 
Gold medal award for sculpture singled 
out a portrait head, Maizie, by Angelo 
Frudakis, and a new $50 purchase prize 
given by Penn Charter School to start 
its permanent collection went to Hugh 
S. Wiley for a simply expressed, color- 
ful oil bull fight, Pas de Derecho. 

STUDY ART THIS SUMMER ON 
BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND 


ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 
OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 





905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 





wy,HOLLYWOOD 
4 art Center School 


1905 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 28, Calif. © HE-4067 


HENRY LOVINS, Director ¢ Enroll Now 
Vocational courses in Costume Design and 
Fashion Illustration, Commercial Art and 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Ceramics, 
Modeling and Sculpture, Cartooning & Anim. 
Day and Evening — Dorm:tory for Women 
Approved for Veterans 


UMBERTO 











ROMANO 
Lactate, OF ART 
JULY - AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
YLAND 
STITUTE 


Catalog A on Request S c H oO oO L 

E. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 
1825 - BALTIMORE - 1949 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, 


ete. Catalogs on request. 





AMAGANSETT 
ART SCHOOL 


Study in Florida This Wiater 
Landscape and Figure Painting 
Approved ,for Veteran Training, 

P. L. 346 Under G.1. Bill of Rights 


Write Hilton Leech, 
425 Hillview Ave., Saraseta, Fleriée 


GULF COAST 


SCHOOL ART 
Perfect Environment 2 ti Study 


Ask for leaflet 


CLEARWATER e Florida 





University of Denver 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER COURSES 
IN DENVER, COLO. 


JULIO de DIEGO 


IN CENTRAL CITY 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion M[lustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information, address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 





Paint this Summer on Cape Cod 


Garnswonrth 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JUNE 27th TO SEPTEMBER 3rd 


Approved Under G.1. Bill Write for Circular to 
MADELINE NICKERSON, Box 78, North Truro, Mass. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting. Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Trainine 
Confers B.F.A and B.A E. Degrees 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Directo: 
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BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES 
AT BURNSVILLE, N. C. © ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 


JULY 9—SEPTEMBER 3 
6.1. AND SCHOOL CREDITS 


INSTRUCTORS 
FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 


OIL - WATERCOLOR 
LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - STILL LIFE 
40 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 
2 LODGES - COTTAGES and DINING PAVILLION 
SWIMMING POOL - TENNIS COURTS 
WRITE TO FRANCES HALL HERRING, EXEC. SECTY. 
R.F.D. 4—BOX 164 SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


ART CAREER SCHOOL —— 


Drawing ~* Painting ~ Illustration 
Advertising Art ~- Fashion ~- Cartooning 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates 
in constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, 
Saturday Junior and Senior Classes. Individual 
instruction. Est. 1926. Summer term June 20. 

Write or telephone: 
MISS ‘ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 
Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 














WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information: 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 WEST Sth STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 





Professional training in the Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Summer term: 
June 13-August 5. Address inquiries to: 


Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSFII~W OF FINE a8TS$ 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic f=. 
Painting, Sculprure, Jewelry, Silversmithing, 


mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact pon 


Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway.Boston 15, Mass. 






TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year ‘round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 





STANLEY 


WOODWARD 


OUTDOOR 
CLASSES 


Address: ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
30 . 


JULY 
AUGUST 





Fifty-Seventh Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19] 


titles suggest more definiteness of con- 
ception that the canvases achieve. 

In Soft Tensions, there is something 
of an objective basis in the form of a 
girl to which the planes of blue and 
black and a sharp dash of scarlet lend 
animation. The high notes of Pan Optic 
and the rhythmic forms of Lucent 
Limits are fine resolutions of color and 
shapes in a personal idiom of design. 
In general, it may be said that much of 
the work appears inconclusive. (Through 
March 26.)—M. B. 


Friedman’s Studio 


The paintings and watercolors by the 
late Arnold Friedman, now on view at 
the Marquie Gallery, were found in his 
studio after his death. With one excep- 
tion they have never been shown pre- 
viously. Perhaps, the king pin of the 
exhibition is the Self Portrait showing 
the artist seated at his easel before 
a canvas, brush in hand with intense 
concentration depicted on his face. The 
casual, easy bodily gesture, the fine 
modelling of the structure of the face, 
shown in profile, are ably carried out. 
A characteristic painting, Boy in Chair, 
shows a charming, yet stolid little fig- 
ure of adolescence. Sand Bar possesses 
an interesting and successful compo- 
sition. 

An unexpected phase of Friedman’s 
work is watercolor, not alone because 
his work in this medium is not known, 
but because in these papers his design 
is abstract. In all these watercolors, 
the beauty of limpid color and author- 
ity of handling make themselves felt. 
(Until April 5.)—M. B. 


From 


Nature Moods by Livingston 


In Charlotte Livingston’s annual 
show of watercolors, at the 8th Street 
Gallery last fortnight, the only change 
noted was a little simplification, which 
was to the good, and a little stiffening 
of composition, which wasn’t. Gener- 
ally the work was as usual—easy and 
bright, showing a particular flair for 
the autumn and winter moods of na- 
ture. We liked a country road in Late 
Fall, the two versions of Along the 
Hackensack noted before, and a win- 
tery Trees and River. Very few people 
do good watercolor portraits, and Miss 
Livingston isn’t one of them.—J.G. 


From Law to Art 


Jerome Land, who hails from Cleve- 
land and has been practicing law there 
since 1935, just had his first New York 
show at the Norlyst Gallery. Land’s 
concern with people and places, with 
any number of things large and small, 
make the small areas of his canvases 
alive with detail. There is a subjective 
naiveté, almost primitive in concept, 
which seems ofttimes to show itself 


in men of other professions called late 
to the pursuit of art. A fundamental 






Walker Art School 


FINE ARIS 
APPLIED ARTS 


MAC LE SUEUR, Director 


1710 Lyndale S. © Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Pc 
PENNSYLVANIA Rt 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS ane 
CHESTER SPRINGS, PA. — BEGINS JUNE 13 Fr 
Professional instruction in painting and Dr 
sculpture. Posing out-of-doors, animal Re 
sculpture, lithography, landscape classes, Re 
Sports. Distinguished faculty. Credit De 
towards B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. For in- Ci 
formation write Curator, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and DE! 





Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 







HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 






FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 





PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 








- CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST * 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Conn. 


GUY WIGGINS ART SCHOOL 


WINTER SESSION—JANUARY 10th 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN ALL MEDIA 

Address: Lilambias House, St. Augustine, Fla. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, ESSEX, CONN. 


NOR FINE ART 
inky, COURSES 
TAIT E Study the year ‘round 
W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 
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BUTERA Fine ants 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. 








IN 15, ‘MASS. 
LIC. COMM." OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 













FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individsal 


instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 


*126 MASS. AVE. af BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 
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Relax, Learn to Paint! 
Personal Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 


© Painting © Sculpture 
© Drawing @ Landscape 





©® Composition for 
© Illustrators © Painters 
Catalog ‘‘AD’’ Day @ Eve. @ Sat. 
ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 
54 W. 74 St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-0906 





THE BF QINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 
Chicago 3, Ilinois, Box 38 


The Art Digest 
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COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
' Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 





















Fall-Winter Session 
October 4 to May 15 
Kenneth Campbell 


STUDIO 
FIVE 
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Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
JUNE 15 THRU SEPTEMBER 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Advanced Students. Beginners. 
Write for Circular: 
215 Belvoir Ave.. BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


“GONZALEZ 








> Fy 

¢= | School of Painting 

* > | WELLFLEET CAPE COD MASS. 
= = | For information, write Miss Betty Day, 
ae 27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 





COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 27-AUGUST 19 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE LAWRENCE BARRETT 
JOHN G. ORMAI 
Classes in drawing, painting, landscape, 
mural work shop and graphic arts 
Lectures by Mr. Johnstone on English Art. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
7 out, fashion illustration, interior decor- 


uvalla pele res still life landscape. 
ay: ~~ reasonable rates. Next semester 








LEW TILLEY 









Jan. 3. Appreved G.I. Bill of Rights. 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 







COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 
eeeee. Sen! Adon 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 


44N. 9th | “4N. 9th St.. Columbus 15,Ohio == Columbus 15, Ohio 













ae 
institute of design in Chicago 


SUMMER SESSION June 27 to Aug. 6 
for TEACHER TRAINING 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 
CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


March 15, 1949 








sense of color and spatial contrasts 
save these compositions from mere fan- 
tasy. A student of Ralph Pearson, Land 
has already made his mark with prizes 
and awards in the Cleveland Museum 
and the Butler Institute.—M. L. 


Illusory Latin Cultures 


Present at Norlyst is an exhibition of 
recent paintings by Leslie Powell. Latin 
America is his painting ground. Okla- 
homa, his native state, and a_ back- 
ground of travel among ancient tribes, 
are the sources from which these semi- 
abstractions stem. Paint, as such, is 
thin in surface mannerisms. There could 
be much strengthening of textural ef- 
fects for a more profound study of form 
and rhythmical content. Powell’s par- 
ticular interest in the primitive and the 
baroque requires this added invention to 
carry it through to greater importance 
creatively. (Until March 16.)—M.L. 


Present Day League 


The League of Present Day Artists, 
commendably formed some eight years 
ago “for artists working along new 
directions and seeking new trends in 
painting and sculpture,’ has had a 
stormy career and little public acclaim. 
The better artists have usually dropped 
out or graduated into more selective 
groups. 

It is with reluctance that we report 
that the current show at the RoKo Gal- 
lery is a sad little affair, small com- 
pared with earlier exhibitions and much 
less bombastic, but still stigmatized by 
a preponderance of immaturity or just 
plain “nothing to say.’”’ We thought we 
detected “the spark” in the paintings 
of Joshua Epstein, Helmut Kallweit 
(oil on plaster carving!), Estel Novic, 
Joseph Lomoff, E. B. Savage, and, par- 
ticularly, Nicolaj Storm. Ben Epstein’s 
well-realized Bridge is more poetic than 
experimental. (Until March 27.)—J.G. 

Argent Offerings 

At the Argent Galleries, an exhibi- 
tion of drawings, paintings and sculp- 
ture by Marguerite Castaing presented 
a range of interest from portrait to 
landscape. The pretty poses and ges- 
tures of the models unfortunately show- 
ed little feeling of medium, although 
there is an obvious ability to use aca- 
demic mannerisms. 

Mario Bacchelli, now teaching his- 
tory of art at the Memphis Academy 
of Arts, was another recent exhibitor 
at Argent. His watercolors, pleasant 
and colorful, made an interesting well- 
contained group, notable primarily for 
their uniformity of spirit and anima- 
tion.—M. L. 
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H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag Directors 
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WILLIAM GROPPER 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 


Classes: Day, Evening, Saturday 
amerning — Midterm Registration 
for Veterans 











SUMMER PAINTING GLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


July 4—August 27 


For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. ‘Tel. Mystic 368 
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Painting and Sculpture= 
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SIDNEY SIMON 
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THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT e MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 
FIFTEENTH SEASON—Opening July 5th, 1949 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER THE 
BENEFITS OF PUBLIC LAW 346 
For circular write WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


Harrison, New York 
grees. 2-4 yr. programs for high school AR f 
and jr. college graduates. Majors in 


Commercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training, Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual 
attention. Academic courses included. Dormitories. Catalog. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
sy OF aa ty ARTS AND LETTERS 
Wom Olivier, Director of Admissions 
Rm. “113, 705 shemale Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


CONNAWAY ART SCHOOL 


BEGINNERS 
sonser. VERMONT 
All year ‘round Approved G.|. Bill of Rights 


Write: Jay Connaway, Dorset, Vt., or 
Milch Gallery, 55 E. 57 St., N. Y.22 





GET A DEGREE IN 


Courses leading to B.S.; A.A.A. de- 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 13th- SEPT. 3rd 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 
ART 


ABBOTT  sctoo. 


Summer session begins June 27. 6 and 
8 week courses: Landscape, oil, water 
colors, commercial art. S etching trips 
1 to Chesapeake Bay beaches. Fall term 
| begins Sept. 15. Advertising, illustra- 
} tion, interior design, fine arts. Credits 
transferable. G.I. approved. Catalog. 
Anne F. Abbort, Director, Box 

2013 Eye St., N.W., Washington6, D.C. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 








N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympbh. Orch. 
Jury & AuGuUsT @ For Catatoc D Write 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Manet 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL DirecroR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEFHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 


RODGER DEERING, HARVEY 
LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, HOBART NICHOLS, 
TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, 
SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


Don’t Forget April 25 

. There will be important announce- 
ments made at the League’s annual 
meeting, April 23. There will be the 
awarding of prizes. There will be the 
annual election and there will be many 
distinguished guests. So don’t wait till 
the last minute to get on your reserva- 
tion. Certainly we can promise you a 
better kind of weather than has been 
our luck in those February months past. 
We'll be looking for you! 


Florida Forges Ahead 


For 21 years Mrs. Myrtle Taylor 
Bradford, chairman of our Florida State 
Chapter, has continuously bent her ef- 
forts to advance art and art interest 
in her State. The results have been 
satisfying. Each year Mrs. Bradford has 
sponsored an Annual Breakfast which 
has grown until it is an art event to 
which the art enthusiasts of the Penin- 
sular State look forward. This year 
there were forty at the speaker’s table 


DUNN, GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG 
GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, 
STOW WEGENROTH, 


CHARLES C. PLATT, 
FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN 


and more than five 
crowded the floor. 

Mrs. Bradford has for some time con- 
ferred the Myrtle Taylor Bradford Gold 
Medal annually on an outstanding art- 
ist. She has also made the monetary 
awards in behalf of the League. She 
was recently requested by our board 
to represent the National body before 
the Annual Meeting of the General 
Federation of Womens Clubs in Miami 
in April, and make the presentation of 
the League’s prize of the Burtus Pie- 
teresz painting to Mrs. Clara J, Ludholz, 
Chairman of the Federation Art Sec- 
tion. This is to be awarded to the win- 
ner of the Federation’s art contest. 

The Miami Women’s Club, growing 
in its aliveness to art, gave its 21st 
annual art exhibition on Feb. 15 with 
a supporting program of notable speak- 
ers in attendance at the awards. Mrs. 
Alfred Neeb, the club president con- 
ferred the Myrtle Taylor Bradford Gold 
Medal upon Jean Jacques Pfister of 
Switzerland. 


hundred guests 


The club's participation in American 
Art Week was unusually successful. 
Certificates of award from the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League for 
American Art Week winners were given 
to the following, who also received the 
$50 prizes given by the Miami Art 
League: Paul Lessler, Mrs. Pearl! Hil] 
Worthington, Mrs. Louis Zarring, J. Mc- 
Gibben Brown, Miss Angeles De La- 
Vega, Mrs. Edna Surtelle McCoy. 

The League takes great pride in the 
Florida contingent. They are setting a 
splendid example for other chapters. 


Thanks 

Mr. George T. Tschamber, one of our 
artist members from Jamaica writes of 
his enjoyment of our League columns, 
mentioning particularly “Too Much Ali- 
zarine.” Also he appreciated the infor- 
mation on how to clean old paintings. 
This reminds us of other mail—-such as: 


Gratelully Received 


Another on Our Side 


We opened a note from J. Bradford 
Hague, the well-known landscape 
painter, which leads us to believe that 
all artists are not dumb, as some peo- 
ple suspect. He writes: 


“It would seem to me that if that 
picture restorer whose letter you pub- 
lished in the last issue is as good as 
he lets on, he ‘might have known as 
the rest of us did, that the Old Dutch 
formula you printed was not for clean- 
ing ‘tempera, watercolor, fresco,’ 
etcetra—nor old masters. I failed to see 
any ‘blood-letting’ or epidemic of ‘fever.’ 
There are many artists who wish to 
know a simple and safe process of tak- 


White Bristle Oil Brushes 


FINEST QUALITY 
‘Pre-Tested 


BRIGHTS 


IN SEAMLESS NICKEL FERRULES, 
ON LONG POLISHED HARDWOOD 
HANDLES. BRISTLES ALL CURVE 
INWARD NATURALLY. 


NO. 4228 
Sizes: 1 2 3 o 5 6 
BRIGHTS .50 .60 .70 .60 .90 1.00 
FLATS -50 .60 .70 .80 .90 1.00 


GRUMBAGHER 


FLATS 
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ing care of their own paintings. Personally I can do with- 
out hecklers. 


Thank You, Mr. Hague 


Referring back to the item Mr. Hague refers to, we 
omitted the word “oil” and we did not print the “caution” 
contained in our League pamphlet. Personally we felt this 
Mr. Roth could have been more restrained and less ponti- 
fical, for we do have some pretty fair restorers around New 
York and in our great museums. Too, the League does have 
the consultation and advice of the country’s foremost tech- 
nicians and chemists. 


In this case we were not concerned with old masters or 
cracked and damaged pictures—simply passed on this “Old 
Dutch Formula” to some members who wished to clean 
their own paintings. 

There was no “blood-letting,” but we did leave out a few 
words which gave this expert an opening. There was no 
intent to deprecate his profession which he assures us is 
highly specialized, and he flexes his muscles to show how 
good he is. We are duly impressed. 


Another Dry-Gulcher 


As we explained before, “dry-gulcher” is what they call 
a sneak in our western country who hides behind the rocks 
and trees and takes a pot-shot at someone who displeases 
him. This particular specimen hides behind anonymity and 
blasts away at us behind a 3c stamp. Maybe we should let 
you see what all the shootin’ is about. Here you are: 

“Dear Fellow Craftsmen: I have read carefully your 
printed invitation, noted the names on your letter-head and 
regret that I cannot see any use of supporting or joining 
your group. It all smells too strongly of the Salmagundi 
Club and breathes of stagnancy and swampy deadwood. 
Just as the leaflet you enclose by Gordon Grant, all of you 
would reduce art to formulae, tricks and surface splash. 
Some of you are dam good at it—so are a lot of painters 
and plumbers but a lot more useful citizens, they. Still we 
need groups like yours to carry on the traditions of the 
craft. For heaven’s sake quit posing as artists. None of 
you ever had it in you. You would be more respectable if 
you just called yourselves picture painters, (signed) Crafts- 
man.” 

It seems this “Craftsman” received one of the League’s 
pamphlets by Gordon Grant on marine painting which we 
printed because we had so many calls for it following the 
article in these columns. But why should we assume more 
risks by going to bat for Gordon who continues to be in 
the top-most bracket of all artists in the country in point 
of sales and general popularity. 


But maybe this John Q. Public who seems to be whole- 
heartedly on Gordon’s side doesn’t know a darn thing about 
art. And likely we have a very uncultivated taste ourselves, 
for we wish we could afford one of his marines. 


Please Read This 


Though we have tried several times before to explain 
why the League cannot act in the capacity of an agent or 
recommend them to galleries, we still receive letters mak- 
ing such requests. We wish we could but neither our Charter 
nor our facilities will permit it. 

Nearly all reputable galleries advertise in Art DiIGEsT 
and one may get directly in touch with any of them. We 
are always glad to tell you where to secure those things 
you are needing—if we know—but this service does not 
carry any warranty with it. Furthermore we cannot rec- 
ommend any brand of materials and under no circumstances 
do we lend our endorsement to any manufacturer or dealer. 


Get Our Discount Sheet 


This list of dealers who are allowing our members 10% 
on materials and 15% on frames is now being sent to our 
members with their new cards. So get in your renewals 
and new card. You cannot afford to be without one for it 
will more than pay for itself. 

This list now has 127 names of dealers from one side of 
the country to the other, and more are coming in every 
day. We are preparing a supplementary list which will be 
sent as soon as it is ready. This one includes more names in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco and other 
cities—ALBERT T. REDD. 


March 15, 1949 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 
OF ART MATERIALS 


Wetcome to America’s largest Art Supply 
Center! You'll be delighted with the spacious, 
colorful, modern setting designed for your shop- 
ping comfort and convenience. You'll be amazed 
by the unsurpassed variety of materials covering 
every need of the artist. You'll enjoy the exhibits 
of photographs, paintings, and sculpture—and the 
lecture theatre where the newest techniques and 
methods will be demonstrated. 


The Complete Graphic Arts Supply Center 


FOR THE ARTIST— 

AMATEUR OR 

PROFESSIONAL 

Whether your inter- 
est in art is serious or just for fun, 
we can serve your every possible 
need — from a stick of charcoal to 
a huge studio easel. 


FOR THE ADVERTISER, 
THE ART STUDIO, 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Layout pads and illus- 
tration boards, and every short 
cut, gadget, tool and useful new 
material available for the commer- 
cial artist. 





FOR SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, CAMPS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 
Prompt, delivery of 
large quantities from our huge 
stock. A variety of materials to 
satisfy the most exacting institu- 
tional needs. 


FOR SILK SCREEN 
PROCESS PRINTING 


A complete line of 
supplies for silk screen printing, 
flocking, and textile decorating— 
plus the know-how of our screen 
process division. 





Silk Screen Process Supplies * Studio Furniture and Equipment 
Artists Materials * Drafting Supplies * Photographic Supplies 
Air Brushes and Compressors * Picture Frames and Prints 
Plastics and Hobby Materials 
Circulating Art Book Library 







Write on your business letterhead 
for illustrated catalog. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(Just West of Fifth Avenue) 


Inc. 





CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON. OHIO 

Art Institute Mar.: Elizabeth Jones 
Pearce Paintings. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

The Gallery To Apr. 1: 
White Show. 

High Museum 7o Apr. 2: 
Artists Association Show. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art From Mar. 20: 
Maruland Artists Annual. 

Walters Gallery To Apr. 24: Rob- 
ert Gilmor Collection. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy To Mar. 27: 
Jazz by Henri Matisse. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

Russell Gallery. Withers Library Jo 
Mar. 27: Robert Hooton. 

BOSTON. MASS. 

Belvedere Gallery Mar.: 
Paintings, Sculpture. 

Brown Gallery To Mar. 26: 
Gibbs, Paintings. 

Copley Society To Mar. 25: Society 
Pen Wamen Members Show. 

Guild of Boston Artists Mar. 21- 
Apr. 2: Harold F. Lindergreen. 

Holman’s Print Shop Mar.: Fine 
Prints, Old Maps, Americana. 

Institute of Contemporary Art 7o 
Apr. 24: Elie Nadelman. 

Mirski Gallery Mar.: Hyman Bloom. 
Museum Fine Arts To Apr. 3: 
Charles Gleyre, Watercolors. 

Vose Galleries Mar.: American Paint- 
mage. 

Wiggin Gallery, Public Library 
Mar.: Arthur Heintzelman, 

BRYN MAWR, PA. 

Hareum Junior College 7o Apr. 6: 
Ernest Newman. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery 7o Apr. 3: 
New York Artists Annual, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum To Apr. 24: Joseph 
McMullan Collection Oriental Rugs. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

University Gallery Mar.: 
Dodd, Paintings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Mar.: Indonesian Art; 
Typographic Arts Annual, 

Associated American Artists Mar.: 
Arbit Blatas. 

Benedict Gallery To Apr. 14: Rob- 
ert L. Speer, Paintings. 

Bordelon Gallery Mar.: Abbot Pat- 
tizon, 

Button Gallery Mar.: Russell Flint. 

Chicago Galleries Assoc. To Mar. 
26: Turtle; Chase; Davis. 

Field Galleries To Apr. 2: Lily 
Cushing. 

Gallery Studio Mar.: Otto Butter- 
lin: Daniel Rhodes. 

Little Gallery Mar.: Rowland Leach; 
Eugene Deuich. 

Mandel Brothers Mar. 21-Apr. 14: 
Artists League of Midwest Show. 
Public Library Mar.: Briggs Dyer; 
Quentin Robert Neal. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum T7o Mar. 27: 
Glass. 

Modern Art 
Jean Arp. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 2: W. R. 
Locke Etchings and Watercolors. 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 

Museum of Art To Apr. 10: Le 
Corbusier: To Apr. 24: Matisse. 

COLORADIO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center From Mar. 20: Ex 
Votos from France, Mexico. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery Fine Arts To Apr. 24: Ital- 
ian Religious Paintings. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum Fine Arts Mar. 20-Apr. 
17: Watercolors by Chen Chi. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Zo Apr. 10: 
Varnum Poor, Paintings. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Mar.: Morris Graves; 
‘Modern Artist & His World.” 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Mar. 27: Max 
Beckmann, 

HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum Fine Arts Mar. 
Houston Artis.s Annual, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery To Mar. 28: 
ings by Archipenko. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Associated American Artists Mar.: 
Contemporary Paintings. 

Cowie Galleries Mar.;: Leonard 
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Black € 


Georgia 


Drawings, 


Howard 


Western 


Lamar 


Steuben 


Society To Apr. 3: 


Henry 


20-Apr. 3: 


Draw- 


Brooks, Watercolors of Mexico. 
Esther’s Alley Gallery Mar.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries Mar.: Modern 
French and American Artists. 
Stendahl Galleries Mar.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 

Taylor Galleries Mar.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Vigeveno Galleries Mar.: American 
Paintings. 

Vysekal Studio Gallery To Mar. 27: 
Anders Aldrin. 

Webb Galleries Mar.: Paintings by 
Jeanne Coutts. 

Woodbury College Jo Apr. 15: An- 
drew. Loomis. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Mar.: French En- 
gravings & Color Prints. 

MIAMI, FLA. 

Terry Institute 7o Mar. 26: Walter 
Philipp. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Jo Apr. 15: His- 
toric Minnesota, Centennial. 
University Gallery To Mar. 25: 
“Modern House Comes Alive.” 
Walker Art Center Jo May 1: Cam- 
eron Booth, Paintings. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Woman's Club Zo Apr. 1: 
W. Gage. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Mar.: 16th and 
17th Century Tapestries. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts Mar.: Edmund 8. 
Campbell, Watercolors. 


OJAI, CALIF. 

Art Center To Apr. 1: Ben Messick. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center Mar.: Scalamandre. 


PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Zo Mar. 27: 
of Artists Show. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy of Arts To Apr. 3: Paint- 
ing and Sculpture Annual. 

Art Alliance To Mar. 27: Bernard 
Kohn; To Apr. 7: Edith Jaffy. 
Contemporary Art Assoc. Mar.: Oils 
and Sculpture Show. 

De Braux Gallery Mar.: “Harbours” 
by French Painters. 
McClees Galleries 
Backus. 

Museum of Art To May 1: Folk 
Prints of Northern Europe. 
Plastic Club To Mar. 23: Annual 
Oil Show. 

Print Club Mar.: American Color 
Print Society Annual. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 15: 
Kerns, Abstractions in Oil. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club Mar. 22-Apr. 3: ©. 
Harris, Paintings. 

Museum of Art Mar.: Prints by 
Gauguin, Rembrandt, Lautrec. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Art Gallery To Mar. 29: Wil- 
liam Meade Prince. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Mar.: Paint- 
ings from Midtown Galleries. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Mar.: Haitian Paint- 
ings; Lorraine Miller. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Mar.: Contempo- 
rary American Prints. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

School of Associated Arts Mar. 21- 
Apr. 1: Lowell Bobleter. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Museum 7o Apr. 3: 
Texas Art Faculty Show. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
City of Paris To Mar. 26: Gladys 
Lloyd Robinson. 

De Young Museum 7o0 Mar. 24: 
Donald Bear; John Marin; Cautu. 
Laubaudt Gallery To Mar. 25: Al- 
fred Morang. 

Legion of Honor Mar.: 
Gaw: Bertha Baker. 
Museum of Art From Mar. 24: 
Paul Klee Retrospective Show. 
Raymond & Raymond Mar.: Draw- 
ings by Suba; Peter Machiarini. 
SANTE FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery Mar.: Contem- 
porary Paintings & Sculpture. 
Art Museum Mar.: Group Show, 
New Mexico Arvists. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 3: 
Prinitmakers Annual. 
Henry Gallery To Apr. 4- 
Schneider Print Collegtion. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Smith Museum From Mar. 27: 
“Painting Toward Architecture.” 
SYRACUSE, NWN. Y. 

Museum Fine Arts Mar.: Associated 
A, tists of Syracuse Annual. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Mar.: Masterpieces 
from Berlin Museums. 


George 


Society 


Mar.: Josef 


Maude 


Gordon 


Univ. of 


William 


Northwest 


Carolyn 


TOPEKA, KAN, 

Mulvane Museum Mar.; Scalamandre 
Textiles; Portraits in Prints. 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson -Williams- Proctor 
Sculpture in Our Time. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Corcoran Gallery From Mar. 26: 
Contemporary Oils Biennial. 
Library of Congress To June 15: 
Centennial of Minnesota Territory. 
National Gallery To Apr. 3: Gallery 
Collection American Paintings. 
Phillips Gallery To Mar. 29: Kari 
Knaths; Joseph Solman. 

Public Library Mar.: Olga Chomi- 
sak Weiss. . 
Smithsonian Institution 
Prints by Minna Citron. 
Watkins Gallery To Apr. 13: Por- 
traits by Americans. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery Mar.: Watercolor 
«& Graphic Art Annual. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Association To Apr. 15: Dec- 
orative Arts-Ceramics Annual. 

Art Museum To Apr. 4: Paintings 
of French Children. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Mar. 27: Portraits 
of Women. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute 7o Apr. 15: 
Pepsi-Cola Show. 


Mar.: 


Mar.: 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Mar. 21- 
Apr. 9: Berta Margoulies. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Apr. 
29: Hal Zamboni. 

America House (485 Mad.) Mar.: 
Craftsmen View Religious Art. 
American British Art Center (44W 
56) To Mar. 26: William Meyer- 
owitz; James McBen. 

Argent Gallery (42W57) Mar. 81- 
Apr. 2: Mcintosh & Braatey Art- 
ists. 

Artists Gallery (61E57) Mar. 19- 
Apr. 8: Ben Wilson. 

Asia Institute (7E70) To Mar. 26: 
Chinese Cave-Painting Replicas. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Mar. 21-Apr. 9: “The Wo- 
men’; Mar. 23-Apr. 8: Anita Alex- 
ander. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57 
26: Samuel Brecher. 
Barbizon Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
Mar.: J. Barosin. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) 
Mar. 19-Apr. 9: Goldie Lipson. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) Mar.: salph 
Fabri, Oils and Etchings. 
Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
Apr. 3: “Westward Ho.” 

Arthur Brown Gallery (2W46) To 
Apr. 15: Edgar Levy, Paintings. 
Buchholz Gal.ery (32E57) To Apr. 
8: Picasso. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) Mar. 
21-Apr. 2: Meichel Pressman. 

Center Gallery (44E53) Mar. 28- 
Apr. 9: Lee Martin. 

Charles-Fourth (51 Chas.) Mar. 18- 
31: Herbert Brill; Ben Bishop. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Mar. 
26: Vasilief’, Paintings. 

Circle Gallery (227W13) Mar. 16- 
Apr. 2: Julian Firestone. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Apr. 1: Baumbach. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) 7o Apr. 
2: “The Cat in Art.” 

Delius (11E57) Zo Mar. 31: Draw- 
ings Through the Ages. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jo Apr. 
2: Paul Burlin. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Mar. 28-Apr. 
16: Enrico Donati. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) To 
Mar. 26: Stephen Greene. 

Egan Gailery (63E57) To Mar. 26: 
Isamu Noguchi, Sculpture. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Mar.: 
Group Exhibition. 

§.. Gallery (33W8) To Mar. 27: 
Mabel MacDonald Carver, Alicia 
Sundt Motts. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) Mar. 21- 
Apr. 4: Vava Sarkis. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) To 
Mar. 21: Doro.hy Rossen. 

French Embassy (934 Fifth) Mar.: 
French Popular Art. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) 
George Shealy. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Mar.-: 
Eugen Spiro. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Mar.: Gar- 
vet Evening Group Annual. 

Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand.) 
To Mar. 26: Laurence Blair. (55E 
57) To Mar. 26: Byron Browne. 
Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Apr. 5: 
Vietor Brauner. 

Jane St. Gallery (760 Mad.) Mar. 
21-Apr. 9: Larry Rivers. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Apr. 2: 
Matta. 


To Mar. 


Mar.: 


Katzenbach & Warren (49E53) 79 
Apr. 15: Mural Scrolls. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To 
Mar. 30: Armin Landeck. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Mar.; 
Rouault Exhibition. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) Mar, 
28-Apr. 16: Jean Pougny. 
Kosciuszko Foundation (15E65) 79 
Apr. 2: W. T. Benda. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Apr. 2: Louis Bouche. 


Laurel Gallery (108E57) To Apr, 
8: Atelier 17. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Mar. 
26: Max Spivak. 

Julien Levy Gallery 
Apr. 12: David Hare. 

C. T. Loo (41E57) Mar.: Chinese 
Frescoes, Sung Dynasty. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) To Mar. 
19: Dorothy Andrews; Mar. 21. 
Apr. 9: Ward Lockwood. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Mar. 21- 
Apr. 9; Arthur K. D. Healy. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Apr. 
5: Arnold Friedman, 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
Balthus. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To Apr. 14: Pompeiian Art Lent 
by Louvre Museum. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) To 
Apr. 2: Anatol Shulkin, 

Milch Galleries (55E57) To Apr. 
2: Jay Connaway. 

Morgan Library (29E36) To Mar. 
19: Drawings by Piranesi. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) Mar.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Apr. 17: Architec.ural Designs, 

Museum Natural History (Cent, 
Pk. W. at 79) To Apr. 15: Lobel. 


National Academy (1083 Fifth) To 
Mar. 23: Oils & Sculpture Annual. 
National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) Mar.: Federation of Modern 
Painters & Sculptors. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (51E57) Mar.: Contem- 
porary and Old Masters. 
Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W. at 
77) To May 8: Three Centuries 
of New York in Watercolor. 


Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Mar.: 
Fine Old Masters. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Mar.: 
The American Navy. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) Mar.; Old 
and Modern Masters. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
French Masters. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Mar. 
26: Jean Gazagnaire; Mar. 21-Apr. 
2; Leon Gordon Miller. 


Parsons Gallery (15E57) To Mar. 
26: Richard Pousette-Dart; To Apr. 
2: Boris Margo. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Apr. 
2: Houghton Cranford Smith. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) Mar.: 
Members Show, Oils. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) Zo Apr. 2: 
Irmgard Micaela Burchard. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) Mar.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 
Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) 
Portraits, Group Show. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To Mar, 
26: Howard Cook. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Mar. 27: League Present Day 
Artists. 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Jo Apr. 
2: Michel Patriz. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Mar. 
19-Apr. 8: Watercolors & Sculpture. 
Salpeter Gallery (36W56) Mar. 21- 
Apr. 2; Remo Farruggio. 
Scalamandre Museum (20W55) 
Mar.: Italian Renaissance Influence 
in Textile Design. 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
To Mar. 26: Ben-Zion. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Mar.: 
Old Masters. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Mar.: Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 

Group Exhibition. 
Seligmann Gallery (5E57) Mar. 21- ” 
Apr. 9: Rolph Scarlett. 4 
Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 7 
Mar. 26: Seagoing Serigraphs. 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries, Inc. 
(32E57) Mar.: Old Masters. F 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries = 
(21E57) To Mar. 21: Armand® 
Moss; Mar. 29-Apr. 18: Artemesi@ ~ 
Drefs. 

Village Center (224 Waverly) 707 
Mar. 26: Old New York Scenes. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Apr. 
6: Antonio Frasconi. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) 7o Mar... 
27: Max Weber Retrospective Show. — 
Wildenstein (19E64) To Apr. 
15th-18th Century Chinese Painters. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To Mar. > 
26: Norman Lewis. , 
Young Gallery (1E57) 
and Modern Paintings. 
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SHIVA IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF 


Colors of incomparable brilliance 

Colors of absolute permanence 

Colors of laboratory controlled uniformity 
Formulated by an artist for all artists, their wide 
popularity is assured by the recommendations of 
illustrators, painters and art schools who use them. 
The Ray School, which has designed its courses 
and methods in accordance with professional 
practice, uses exclusively the colors recommended 
by leading artists everywhere ..SHIVA.. 
Compounders of Shiva Casein Colors, Shiva 
Signature Permanent Artists’ Oil Colors, 

and Shiva Standard Oil Colors. 


SHIVA ARTISTS’ COLORS 
433 W. Goethe St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Sold exclusively in the New York area by Philip 
Rosenthal 47 E. 9th St., New York 3, New York 
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